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HE flour-milling industry is of large 
T proportions; the United States cen- 

sus numbers the mills by the thou- 
sands. Although many of those included 
ire old grist mills, by force of circum- 
stances idle, it is estimated that in the total 
the number of flour mills either in active 
operation or capable of being operated is 
approximately 7,500, and their total daily 
capacity about 1,000,000 bbls. 

It is interesting to note that the largest 
number of mills is accredited to the states 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 674 and 675, 
respectively, while New York has 4832. 
These three states have, counted together, 
a total daily capacity of upwards of 170,- 
000 bbls. Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 
have altogether over 1,000 mills, with a 
daily capacity for the three states of 
200,000 bbls, while Minnesota alone has 
about 275, with a capacity of 150,000 bbls. 
It is evident, then, that flour-milling is an 
industry widely distributed, no one state 
having over 15 per cent of the total flour- 
milling capacity of the country, and no 
one manufacturer over 4 per cent. 

I am giving these figures to show that 
the problems of flour-milling are not 
local or individual problems, or confined 
to a few large manufacturing concerns. 
The miller’s function is to take wheat 
and make it into a pleasing, marketable 
food product. Since the quality of any 
manufactured product is dependent upon 
the character of the raw material and the 
method of manufacture employed, it is 
well in discussing flour-milling problems 
to consider, first, the raw material. 


WHEAT 


The United States produces annually 
from 600,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 bus of 
wheat, from 50 to 75 per cent being raised 
in the winter wheat states, the balance be- 
ing spring wheat. The wheat yield in the 
United States fluctuates from 12.3 to 
16.6 bus per acre, the average for the past 
17 years being about 14.2 bus. This is a 
lower average than would be possible with 
the application of improved methods of 
farming. 

The yield per acre compared by 10- 
year periods does not appear to be de- 
creasing. There has been a tendency for 
a decrease in wheat acreage (if we omit 
the past two years, which have stimulated 
wheat production). The average con- 
sumption of wheat in this country is 
about 5.3 bus per capita. 

The United States is a wheat-exporting 
country. How long she will continue to 
be so, no one can accurately predict. 
While no large areas of virgin land re- 
main to be brought under wheat culture, 
there is still a large amount of non-tilled 
land in the United States suitable for 
wheat production. It is estimated that 
neatly one-fifth of the land area of this 
country suitable for agriculture is now 
classed as “non-tilled agricultural.” With 
the application of improved methods of 
farming, the wheat yield could easily be 
increased 20 per cent or more. 

Better selection of seed, the rotation 
of crops, cultivation of legumes, right 
use of farm manures and a conservative 
use of commercial fertilizers would in- 
crease not only the yield, but also the 
quality, of the wheat. It would seem that 
the future presents no problems in wheat 
—_ that cannot reasonably be met 
y proper methods of farming. I believe 
we are reaching a point in our agriculture 
where wheat must be raised as a regular 
farm crop under good systems of rotation 
rather than be produced as a virgin soil 
crop. - 

THE FARMER AND THE MILLER 

The agricultural phase of the wheat 

supply deeply concerns the miller. At 
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the meetings of many of the state millers’ 
associations the questions of wheat pro- 
duction and wheat improvement are 
among the main topics discussed, The 
local miller is frequently the most active 
agent in a community for promoting bet- 
ter farming because it means to him more 
and better wheat and a better local mar- 
ket for his flour and feed, as well as im- 
proved commercial conditions generally. 
Many country millers are distributors of 
high-grade seed wheat, selecting the best 
raised in their locality and offering it for 
sale at their mills at a low price. Millers 
are as a rule ever ready to (> encour- 
agement to the production of any prom- 
ising variety of wheat. 

Unfortunately, varieties and types of 
wheat are sometimes proposed and advo- 
cated that are not suited to the locality, 
or which possess serious defects in flour- 
or bread-making qualities. Our neigh- 
boring country to the north has been very 
much benefited by the experimental work 
that has been done in the way of the pro- 
duction and dissemination of new and 
improved varieties of wheat. 

The marquis wheat developed by the 
late Dr. Saunders has been a most valu- 
able asset to Canadian agriculture. When 
grown not too far south of the Canadian 
line, it has made a good record. This 
wheat is a type particularly worthy of 
mention, as it has good points to com- 
mend it—both to the farmer and to the 
miller. 

The Preston wheat, also developed by 
Dr. Saunders, and the improved Preston, 
are good yielders and physically make a 
fine appearance. They were never highly 
recommended by Dr. Saunders, and hence 
were not so extensively disseminated in 
Canada as the marquis. 

In some portions of the northwestern 
states the Preston type of wheat known 
as No. 188, velvet chaff and Johnson’s 
wheat, has been introduced. It is not one 
of the dependable, high-grade wheats for 
making flour of distinctly good quality. 
It is believed that in many localities the 
marquis wheat will gradually replace 
“velvet chaff,” as it is a more profitable 
wheat for the farmer to raise, and it is 
also a better wheat for flour production. 

New varieties of wheat are sometimes 
disseminated before they have under- 
gone careful study and enough extended 
investigation to establish their true posi- 
tion. When considering such problems, 
the main difficulties met in the way of 
reaching correct conclusions are: too 
short a period of study, and the use of 
defective methods and ways of testing. 


MILLER IS BLAMED 


If the United States is to maintain her 
prestige for wheat production, it must be 
through a continuance, or even an im- 
provement, in the production of the best 
types of wheat for flour- and bread- 
making purposes. The miller occupies 
an intermediate position between the 
producer and the consumer. He buys the 
wheat, makes the flour and sells it to the 
distributor or consumer. He has to 
shoulder any responsibility as to lack of 
quality. If the flour is good and his 
prices are right, his business is successful; 
if his flour is poor, he suffers. The pro- 


ducer of the wheat receives no portion of 
the condemnation if the flour is poor be- 
cause of the wheat being poor. The mill- 
er alone must take the blame, because his 
name is upon the package. 

However, it is most decidedly disad- 
vantageous to the producer and to a farm- 
ing community to raise poor wheat, be- 
cause the local market is either destroyed 
or is narrowed through the local miller 
making a poor flour from this poor wheat. 
It is bad business policy for any com- 
munity to go extensively into the produc- 
tion of untried or inferior varieties of 
wheat. In fact, the farmer and the miller 
both share in the losses or gains from 
good or poor wheat. 

You cannot make good flour from poor 
wheat, and poor flour is difficult to market 
and commands a low price. The bulk of 
the flour consumed in the United States 
is made in the local small or medium 
sized mill, usually situated at no great 
distance from where the wheat is grown; 
hence the close interrelationship of in- 
terests between the farmer and the miller. 


MILLING PROBLEMS 


There are a number of flour-milling 
problems which are interesting, but of 
which only brief mention will be made, 
as variations occur in the character of 
wheat from year to year, due to climatic 
conditions. Some years the miller has to 
use wheat which contains 14 to 16 per 
cent of moisture, and this results in heavy 
losses in milling; then, again, the wheat 
is dry, and more normal conditions pre- 
vail. 

Weeds have become very prevalent, 
causing much trouble in cleaning the 
wheat. Smut and fungus diseases, some 
of which can be largely prevented by 
proper treatment of the seed wheat, pre- 
sent difficult milling problems. Rust is a 
factor that some years must be reckoned 
with. The tendency of wheat at times to 
become starchy, as in yellow berry, the 
influence of storage upon the quality of 
the grain, and the effect of different 
methods of storage, are other problems 
with which the miller must be more or 
less conversant, and are worthy of the 
best attention of our national and state 
departments of agriculture and experi- 
ment stations. 

The miller, as a manufacturer, has en- 
tirely different conditions to contend with 
than the manufacturer whose raw ma- 
terial is absolutely uniform from year to 
year, and where only the process of manu- 
facture needs to be considered in order 
to make a uniform product. At times 
the miller may be so located that, to secure 
his raw material at not prohibitive cost, 
he must obtain it from different states or 
localities. This he is privileged to do, as 
is right, provided he maintains his flour 
qualities and makes no deceptive claims 
as to the origin of the wheat used. 

During the crop year of 1915 the very 
wet harvest spoiled more or less of the 
wheat in some of the southwestern states. 
As a result, an appreciable volume of 
strong wheat was then shipped from the 
Northwest to the Southwest and, conse- 
ped flour qualities were maintained. 

n other years, with reverse conditions, 


LOUR MILLING PROBLEMS 


the hard southwestern wheats find their 
way to northwestern points. 

This is regulated largely by transporta- 
tion charges, and local conditions. Many 
small mills in the eastern and central 
states also find it advantageous to use 
some northwestern and _ southwestern 
wheat to blend with their local wheat. 

In other countries the blending of 
wheats is more extensively practiced than 
in the United States, particularly where 
there is but little home-grown wheat and 
the country is dependent upon the sur- 
plus of other countries. 

Problems connected with wheat-testing 
can best be discussed along with flour- 
testing, and after a brief consideration of 
the process of manufacture. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FLOUR 


Flour-milling is distinctly a mechanical 
industry, the object being to remove from 
the wheat berry the outer coat or wheat 
bran and the other offal, and to reduce 
the wheat to a fine state of division, 
thereby making a product that is in a 
better —_ ‘onion for bread-mak- 
ing and also in a form that is more com- 
pletely digested and absorbed by the body. 

Since the advent of bleaching proc- 
esses, suggestions have been made that 
flour-milling is both a mechanical and 
a chemical industry; but this is not a 
correct view, because flour-milling is in 
no way primarily dependent upon bleach- 
ing processes, no matter what the status 
of bleaching may prove to be. There are 
no chemical processes involved in the 
separation of the bran and the wheat 
offais and in the reduction of the flour; 
nor are there chemical reagents of any 
kind employed. Hence the problems 
which arise are necessarily different from 
those in a manufacturing plant where 
chemical reagents are used and where a 
series of chemical changes occur. 

The principal features of the milling 
process are cleaning the wheat, removing 
the offal, and then the gradual reduction 
of the stock into flour. By means of 
“break rolls” the wheat kernels are par- 
tially flattened and crushed. The break- 
ing makes a mechanical mixture of vari- 
ous sized particles: a little break flour, 
intermediate particles (called flour mid- 
dlings), and larger-sized crushed or flat- 
tened portions of wheat kernels. 

All of these particles are separated by 
means of sieves of different sizes, rang- 
ing from medium wire cloth to fine silk 
with 15,000 or more meshes per square 
inch. The middlings are conveyed to 
middlings purifying machines and the 
coarser stock to another break roll. The 
different middlings are subjected to air 
currents to remove or lift fine flour dust 
and fibrous débris particles from the 
granular and heavier flour middlings par- 
ticles. The principle employed is quite 
analogous to the use of the vacuum 
cleaning process in the home. 

The purified middlings are in turn 
gradually reduced to flour by passage 
between smooth rolls. There is no sharp 
line of division between the flours ob- 
tained at the break and the middlings 
rolls. Some of the middlings are no more 
free from fiber and débris particles than 
the best of the break flours. Much de- 
pends upon the system of milling em- 
ployed and the skill of the miller in 
making the mechanical separations. 

The break and reduction rolls and the 
middlings purifier are among the essential 
features of the gradual reduction process. 
If a short break system of milling is em- 
ployed with a minimum of purification, 
the flour is not so free from dust, fiber 
and débris particles. In general, ‘the 
cleaner and purer the flour, the better its 





baking qualities, and the resultant bread 
has better eating qualities. Such flour 
naturally commands a higher price in the 
markets than flour made from the same 


wheat but not so well milled. 


APPLICATION OF CHEMICAL TESTS 

The chemist has attempted to distin- 
guish between flours of various degrees 
of commercial quality. The task is com- 
plicated by three sets of factors: (1) vari- 
ations in wheat qualities not susceptible 
to chemical determinations, (2) lack of 
uniformity as to milling processes, and 
(3) lack of sufficiently refined .methods 
to distinguish differences in proportion 
to commercial values. 

One of the methods proposed for de- 
termining the mechanical grade of a flour 
is from the ash content. So far as I am 
aware, I was the first to propose this 
method, about 25 years ago. I therefore 
feel at liberty to discuss the subject fully. 
As I have published a number of articles 
relative to the ash content and the grade 
of flour, I have but little to add at this 
time other than to say that my view now 
is substantially the same as gory in 
my earlier writings, from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted: 

“Flour made from fully matured wheat 
has the minimum ash content, because 
high maturity is usually accompanied by 
low ash. e ash determination alone 
cannot be used to establish the compara- 
tive value of two samples of flour con- 
taining, respectively, .36 and 40 per cent 
ash; the one with the lower per cent ash 
is not necessarily the better flour. 

“If, however, two samples of flour con- 
tain, respectively, .42 and .55 per cent 
ash, the former is a patent and the latter 
a straight-grade flour. When making 
comparisons, however, too strict an — 
cation of the results is not admissible, 
particularly when the ash determinations 
are made in different laboratories and 
by different analysts, as the results then 
are not always strictly comparable. When 
the ash determinations are made under 
similar conditions, the results are of much 
value in determining the grade of a flour.” 

In my published works I have placed 
the ash content of patents as ranging 
from .35 to .48, straight grade .48 to .55, 
and clears .60 to 1.80. 

In my “Human Foods,” page 145, I 
state: “Patent grades of flour rarely con- 
tain more than .55 per cent ash, the bet- 
ter grades less than .5 per cent. The 
more completely the bran and offals are 
removed during the process of milling, 
the lower the per cent of ash. The ash 
content, however, cannot be taken as an 
absolute guide in all cases, as noticeable 
variations occur in the amount of mineral 
matter or ash in different wheats. 

“Starchy wheats that have reached full 
maturity often contain less than hard 
wheats grown upon rich soils where the 
growing season has been short, and from 
such wheats a soft, straight flour may 
have as low a percent of ash as a hard 
high patent flour. When only straight or 
standard patent flour is manufactured 
by a mill, all the flour is included which 
would otherwise be designated. first and 
second patents and first clear.” 

As these quotations are from my pub- 
lished works of years ago, and prior to 
my becoming identified with milling, any 
similar statements that I may now make 
concerning the application of ash tests in 
determining the grade of flours cannot 
be regarded as biased. 


LABORATORY VARIATIONS 


To what extent do variations in the ash 
content of a flour occur when the same 
sample is tested in different laboratories 
and by different analysts? Such a test 
was made by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, and is reported in 
Bureau of Chemistry Bulletin No. 152. 
“Sample A was a straight flour from fife 
wheat.” The wheat was stored and milled 
at “the mill at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station.” Following was 
the result: 


r-— Method—, 
A* Bt Ct 
Leila Dunton, Manhattan, 
BHOmBas. .iccccccsssvecccs «e+e 708 .706 
F. M. Thomas, Agr. Col., 
N. D. 


L De ccdboe chs seuss one eons vevgn-cOOn 
H. L. Wessling, Chicago, Ill. .72 te, 6060 
H. R. Jacobs, Washington, 

De re dds cocnoctnes sovss oO nets OS 
R. B. Beard, Agr. Col., N. D. .... «++. 695 
H. L. White, Agr. Col.,N.D. .71 toea > he 
Cc. K. Glycort, St. Paul, Minn. .678 .673 .663 

*Electric muffle. tMuffie furnace. tAddi- 
tion calcium acetate. A 
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In commenting upon the tests, A. S. 
Mitchell, then in charge of the St. Paul 
laboratory of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, aptly states: 

“Since A and B give practically the 
same results, there seems to be no neces- 
sity for distinguishing between a method 
in which an ordinary muffle is used and 
one where an electric muffle is used.” As 
all of these methods are used by chemists, 
it is fair to draw conclusions as to the 
variations which may occur when a num- 
ber of chemists test the same sample of 
flour. The maximum result. is .72 per 
cent, the minimum .647. 

Hence it would seem fair to say that 
in well-controlled analytical work varia- 
tions of .05 to .06 of 1 per cent in the ash 
content of a flour may occur between the 
results of different analysts. These ex- 
tremes were found, respectively, in the 
Chicago and St. Paul iohovateties of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. With less experienced analysts, the. 


differences undoubtedly would even 
greater. Since we must allow at least .06 
per cent tolerance in an ash test of flour 
for uncontrollable analytical errors, seri- 
ous difficulties may arise in the practical 
application of the results. 

A similar series of tests conducted by 
this association the past year showed a 
difference of .062 per cent of ash when 
the same flour was tested by nine official 
chemists, the highest percentage of ash 
being .504 and the lowest .442. 


A LEGAL PROBLEM 

Suppose a miller sells to a flour dealer 
100,000 bbls of flour; not an unusual 
order. It was agreed that the flour should 
contain a certain percentage of ash. 
Suppose the flour declined 50c or $1 per 
bb, as has very frequently been the case, 
and the purchaser was facing a loss of 
$50,000 or $100,000. Now if the flour was 
received and a sample was tested by an- 
other chemist, and found to have .04 or 
.06 per cent more ash than was agreed, 
the purchaser could claim that he had 
received a poorer grade of flour than the 
contract specified. 

If there really was an actual difference 
of .05 per cent ash, the flour shipped 
would be worth 30@40c bbl less than the 
contract grade. On this basis, a claim 
for $30,000 to $40,000 could be made for 
damages by the purchaser, and there 
would be an excuse for litigation, when in 
fact there is no basis for any dispute, 
because the .05 per cent or more differ- 
ence in ash is within the limits of error 
when flour is tested in separate labora- 
tories by different chemists. 

Reverse the conditions; suppose the 
flour advanced in price. If the miller 
wished to take advantage, knowing that 
two chemists would differ by .06 per cent 
in ash, and that such a factor of toler- 
ance must be allowed, there would be 
nothing to prevent the order being filled 
with an inferior flour that would pass the 
ash test and still not be the quality that 
the purchaser supposed he was getting. 


FLOUR GRADES 


Consider the first sample tested by the 
chemists. It is a straight-grade flour 
milled at the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and contains .66 to 
-72 per cent ash. It is a type of flour 
made by what might be termed a mill of 
very limited or of minimum capacity. 
How would such a sample compare in 
ash content with a straight flour made by 
another mill? That would depend upon 
the character of the wheat used and the 
nature of the machinery employed. 

Dr. Ladd, as chairman of the flour 
standards committee, Department of Ag- 
riculture, proposed the following as an 
official definition: “straight flour from 
hard spring wheat contains not more 
than .52 per cent of ash.” If such a stand- 
ard were adopted, Dr. Ladd’s flour mill— 
along with a large number of others— 
would have to stop making flour, as such 
a mill’s product would be illegal, as it is 
a straight flour with .66 to .72 per cent of 
ash, determined by two separate United 
States rode of Agriculture labora- 
tories, and with .14 to .20 per cent excess 
of ash over and above Professor Ladd’s 
proposed limit—.52 per cent! On such 
a basis the flour would be adulterated or 
misbranded, probably the latter. 

WHAT IS PATENT FLOUR? 

Various attempts have been made to 
define flour grades, What is patent flour? 
Who can tell? As well try to answer the 


question, “How old is Ann?” In dis- 
cussing flour topics, in a notable hearing 
before the ways and means committee of 
the House of Representatives, on the pro- 
posed mixed-flour law and the amend- 
ments to the pure food law, Dr. Wiley 
answered the question from a chemical 
point of view: 

“Mr. Rainey: In what way are the dif- 
ferent grades of flour designated? 

“Dr. Wiley: I am not a miller, and I 
do not know. I know the common names 
that are applied.” 

The difficulty is that mills do not have 
wheat of uniform character from year to 
year. The wheats differ widely in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and, further- 
more, the equipment in mills is neces- 
sarily so varied, in order to mill the 
different kinds of wheats, that the prod- 
ucts designated as patents, straights, or 
clears are not admissible to classification 
on a hard and fast basis of ash content, 
or on the basis of any other constituent 
or quality, 

I think every one conversant with flour 
has some idea of what a patent flour is. 
It is a general term suggesting a certain 
degree of quality as compared with a 
flour from the same mill having less of 
this good bread-making quality. Low- 
grade flour is that left after the removal 
of the high-grade product. Just where the 
dividing lines come between high-grade, 
medium-grade, or low-grade flours for all 
mills no one can say; between the extremes 
there is a noticeable difference. But to 
attempt to distinguish these differences 
by chemical constituents is impossible. As 
well attempt to distinguish between 
Hamburger steak made from Jersey 
meat and that made from Guernsey meat, 
as between some of the proposed grades 
of flour. 

If these chemical tests are not as yet 
sufficiently accurate to determine the 
grade and quality of a flour, are baking 
or other tests any more accurate and 
reliable? This question can best be 


answered by reference to the Association, 


report previously quoted. The straight 
flour testing .66 to .72 per cent ash, as 
noted, was subjected to baking tests, 
with results as follows: 


w 

3 
BAKING TESTS—SAMPLE A (FIFE) =. 
aa 
ca 
Baker— = te 
L. M. Thomas, Agr. Col., N. D......... 340 
C. H. Bailey, Agr. Col., N. D.......... 340 
Leila Dunton, Manhattan, Kansas..... 340 
B, R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C....... *300 
*Dry flour. tGraded in comparison to 


hard winter wheat flour, which was graded 


The results of the baking tests made 
in the different state and government 
laboratories showed a range in volume 
from 1990 to 2520 c.c., a difference of 
530 c.c. The largest loaf showed a vol- 
ume of 25 per cent more than the smallest 
loaf. The color values ran from 90 to 
101. The absorption of water for the 
340 grams of flour used in baking ranged 
from 50.2 to 57.3. 

It would seem, then, that allowances of 
7 pes cent in absorption, 25 per cent in 
volume and 10 points in color and texture 
must be allowed for differences in the 
work of individuals, testing flour by bak- 
ing tests. As to the comparisons of glu- 
ten tests, but few figures are pr. on 
but they show a range from 33.7 to 37.57 
for moist gluten and 13.1 to 13.82 for dry 
gluten. The total nitrogen content ranged 
from 2.34 to 2.505, .165 per cent or about 
1 per cent of protein. In another report 

Aug. 15, 1915), of the Association of 

ial Agricultural Chemists, the dry 
gluten of two analysts, working on the 
same samples, ranged from 10.81 and 14.03 
on one sample to 10.95 and 13.32 on an- 
other sample. Tests made by eight official 
chemists during the past year, all work- 
ing on the same flour, showed an average 
of 36.67 moist gluten; maximum 40.85, 
minimum 32.5. On dry gluten the aver- 
age was 12.3; maximum 14, minimum 
11,20. 


VARIATION IN BREAD TESTS 


In interpreting the comparative results 
of either chemical or bread-making tests 
of two persons working on the same sam- 
e of flour and with the same methods, 

ut in different laboratories, a range of 
10 to 25 per cent must be allowed for 
uncontrollable errors, depending upon the 
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feature under comparison. These differ- 
ences between the results of investigators 
are well established by the work of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. It is better for chemists to frankly 
admit these limits of error than to at- 
tempt to condone them. 


VALUE OF TESTS 


I do not wish to leave the impressio), 
that chemical and baking tests of flou: 
are of but little value. Their greates| 
value comes when the ‘ mal error” is 
reduced to the minimum by the skilled 
flour technologist who is making the same 
tests day after day in the same way, 
under absolutely uniform conditions, and 
when his results are compared one with 
another. When millers and bakers get 
such widely divergent results on the same 
sample of flour tested by different chem- 
ists, in different laboratories, they are 
confused, and there naturally arises more 
or less of a feeling of lack of confidence 
for the whole system of flour-testing. 

I heard one mill manager express him- 
self, “If you have a flour tested, be sure 
and have it tested by a number of chem- 
ists, so as to have a variety of results to 
— from.” <A mill owner at the hearing 

fore the flour standards committee saic 
in part: 

“But I don’t remember ever having 
any flour analyzed. Only once I heard of 


it. Once my partner said to me that 
somebody said his 95 per cent flour was 
better nm ours, and that he had this 


thing and that thing in it. I said, ‘maybe 
it has; what are t things? I knew 
we did not se anything like ’em in ours, 
that’s all I knew, and he said, ‘suppose we 
get some samples analyzed of ours and 
see.” I said, ‘go ahead, I don’t mind’; 
and so he sent some to some fellow some- 
body told him about, and it came back, 
and he came in and showed me the re- 
turns from the doctor. And he said, 
‘what’s this mean—do you know? And 
I said, ‘Chris, look at that, will you! Look 
what you have got in the flour.’ I knew 
we hadn’t put anything like that in there, 
and that’s all I knew. I said, ‘what are 
all these things anyhow? They didn’t 
convey to my mind anything at all. I 
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rolled it up and threw it in the waste 
basket, and that’s how I know we had it 
analyzed once.” 

Another method occasionally employed 
by practical millers to determine the value 
of chemical or baking tests is to send 
separate portions of the same sample of 
flour, under different names, to the same 
laboratory for tests. At the hearing to 
repeal the mixed-flour law such an inci- 
dent was given by an Illinois miller: 

“Now, no man has more respect for a 
chemist than I have. I have a chemist in 
my family now. My son is a graduate of 
the —— University. He took a special 
course in chemistry, and has a diploma. 
When he came back I put him to work. 
I bought him a pair of overalls and made 
a practical miller out of him. He want- 
ed to run the mill. This is his hobby. 
Then he began to analyze the flour as he 
made it. I knew that the flour was uni- 
form, but he got a different result every 
time he made an analytical test.” 

Then the miller explained how he took 
a sample of flour, divided it into three 
parts, sent the samples from different 
express offices to the same laboratory. 
“Well, sir, when those reports came back 
—and I have the documentary evidence 
now in my desk at Columbia, although 
I have never said an g about it— 
they were such that if those laboratory 
tests would govern the price of flour, I 
would have to sell the same flour, made 
out of the same wheat, 90c a. bbl less for 
one sample than I would have to take 
for the other.” 

These quotations are not given with 
any view of discouraging flour-testing 
by chemical or baking methods, but 
rather to show how many millers actu- 

(Continued on page 706.) 
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1h ‘When the guv’ ment starts to invest- 
He, igatin’ the high cost of livin’,”’ said 
inn Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “Heck Tucket allows 
he’d like to have ’em sleuth around 
his shack a little. 
Tucket has been askin’ him for six 
bits eVery week or so for eighteen 


ears an’ 
nd out what she’d a done with it 


j \ y 
JW, fi 
{| |Z f he'd a give it toher. It’s Heck’ 
ae acer ain, Hote 
What makes things so high.” 


Heck says Mis’ 


he ain’t ever been able to 








THE TRAITOROUS TWELVE 


The Northwestern Miller has no poli- 
ties, it supports no party, and in its faith- 
ful adherence to the industry it represents 
it does not hesitate, when occasion war- 
rants, to criticize public officials regard- 
less of their political affiliations, but it 
certainly has a country of which it is 
proud and to which it is loyal. Therefore, 
when traitorous men seek by shameful 
methods to betray and humiliate this 
country, it is bound to join in the national 
execration which such dastardly acts fully 
justify; it must, perforce, in common with 
all true American citizens, protest and 
denounce such men. 

Twelve United States senators, by name 
La Follette, Wisconsin; Clapp, _Minne- 
sota; Cummins, Iowa; Kenyon, Iowa; 
Works, California; Gronna, North Da- 
kota; Norris, Nebraska; Stone, Missouri; 
O’Gorman, New York; Vardaman, Mis- 
sissippi; Kirby, Arkansas, and Lane, 
Oregon, seven of them Republicans and 
five Democrats, taking advantage of 
established rules whereby filibustering is 
made possible, succeeded in blocking the 
will of the majority, and by defeating a 
measure of national defense, urgently 
needed in this crisis, deserted the Presi- 
dent in the hour of danger and placed 
their country in a position hazardous to 
its safety and honor. 

For what reason this group forfeited 
its right to the respect of its fellow- 
citizens is not precisely known. Its mem- 
bers may have many selfish reasons—no 
doubt Benedict Arnold justified himself 
for his betrayal of his country, and Judas 
Iscariot, who had the decency forthwith 
to hang himself, doubtless believed that 
his traitorous action was warranted. The 
country will not care to hear the plausible 
excuses, which the twelve false senators 
will probably make; their act is alone suf- 
ficient forever to ostracize them from the 
society of the self-respecting. By that 
they are already judged and found guilty 
of the thing unpardonable, the desertion 
of their country’s cause. 

Three of those on this infamous list are, 
fortunately for the states which they 
grossly misrepresented, no longer sen- 
ators. This was the last act of their 
public lives, and they retired in obloquy. 
Clapp, of Minnesota, Works, of Califor- 
nia, and O’Gorman, of New York, have 
already hanged themselves politically, and 
are now buried in the political potter’s 
field. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
remaining nine will find a like resting- 
place when their terms expire. 

Millers are first of all American citi- 
wens, zealous for the honor and safety of 
their country. Among them there can be 
but one opinion as to the action of these 
twelve senators. Those of them who live 
in states represented, or rather misrepre- 
sented, by these men, will keenly feel the 
shame of their base action, and they 
should be among the first publicly to ex- 
press their sentiments and repudiate and 
denounce those who have conspired to- 
gether to commit it. 


There are many millers who by birth 
or family inheritance are German-Ameri- 
cans; they may surely be counted upon to 
be as loyal to the United States as those 
born in this country or of American 
parentage. When the emergency comes, 
and it is now here, they will be found to 
have no divided allegiance. 

It is very gratifying to find that the 
first expression of disgust and repug- 
nance toward the action of these faithless 
senators, coming publicly from a miller, 
proceeds from one of these, Mr. Walter 
Stern, of Milwaukee, who is quoted in the 
press as saying: “I regret exceedingly 
that a senator of Wisconsin should stoop 
to such measures to defeat the purposes 
of the President in this emergency.” 

The trade to which he belongs will 
honor Mr. Stern for thus expressing him- 
self. It remains for other millers to fol- 
low his example. The milling industry 
is pre-eminently loyal, and it is now prop- 
er and fitting that it should be outspoken 
in its support of the government, and 
equally emphatic in its contempt and de- 
nunciation of those who, in such a grave 
crisis, seek, for political or other narrow 
and selfish reasons, to embarrass and 
handicap it in its defensive operations. 

The Northwestern Miller may, without 
undue assumption of authdrity, presume 
to express the unanimous sentiment of 
this important trade, when it says that it 
is a unit for national defense, for the 
emphatic indorsement of the President, 
and for the repudiation of the shameful 
act of these twelve senators, who have 
disgraced themselves and their country 
by their unspeakable treachery. 





TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 

“In our opinion there is just one para- 
mount cause for the present unspeakably 
bad transportation situation, and that 
reason is primarily, secondarily and eter- 
— a lack of common-sense. In rail- 
road parlance, we might brand it as Rail- 
road Sense. There is no excuse which can 
be offered for the situation today except 
the absolute lack of system in es 
the transportation of the country, an 
necessarily a lack of system is evidence 
of a lack of Railroad Sense. . . . No 
scientist has been heralded who could 
inject a serum of sense into the railroad 
management of the country, and until 
such a scientist arises with his panacea 
for a hopelessly muddled system, we can- 
not see a very favorable outlook for a 
bettered transportation condition.” 

Referring to the foregoing extract 
from an impassioned and pessimistic arti- 
cle in a review issued by a Chicago grain 
company, a spring wheat miller writes: 
“The transportation and railroad problem 
is settled! The Lord knows we have had 
trouble enough with transportation this 
year. We have reason to be incensed at 
the delays and shut-downs which this has 
caused us, but we certainly do not feel 
that the trouble is due to lack of brains 
or lack of effort on the part of our rail- 
road friends. 


“The reasons for the deplorable condi- 
tions are not far to seek. Statistics for 
the past year for the railroads of this 
country show an — of less than six 
per cent on the capital invested, and this 
in the face of the fact that last year was 
probably one of the heaviest our railroads 
have ever had; that is, the ton mileage 
of freight was the heaviest, and with that 
amount of business this showing should 
have been from twelve to twenty per cent, 
instead of less than six. 

“The earnings of our roads have not 
been sufficient to allow purchasing the 
necessary equipment. The avalanche of 
business thrown upon them; a business 
immeasurably beyond any preparation; a 
totally unexpected business; and, in addi- 
tion to this, an irregular movement, that 
is, a movement of unusual commodities 
into unusual territories; plus too much 
government,. too many commissions; too 
many officials, ever and eternally ham- 
mering for lower rates and never ac- 
knowledging the right and justice of the 
railroad cause; and more, out of their 
political wisdom directing the trained 
railroad operative in what he is to do and 
how he is to do it:—that is the explana- 
tion of our condition today, and not lack 
of ability, lack of brains or lack of sense.” 

To which The Northwestern Miller can 
only add, by way of comment, a fervent 
and emphatic “Amen !” 





HAVE YOU SEEN MR, GUENTHER? 


Millers who have not yet had a call 
from young Mr. Guenther may not regard 
themselves as of the elect. Mr. Guenther 
has, however, been exceedingly busy, and 
it has naturally been impossible for him 
to call on every one. He is merely doing 
his best, and those who have not yet enter- 
tained him and charged the cost of the 
entertainment to profit and loss need not 
despair. 

r. Guenther’s route is more or less in- 
definite, and subject to change without 
notice. The Northwestern .Miller’s fire- 
side Hawkshaw has discovered him to be 
headed northward and eastward, only to 
receive information from quite another 
part of the country that he was last seen, 
in company with twenty-five dollars, tak- 
ing a southerly or westerly course. What- 
ever his direction, he is so completely here 
today and utterly and irrecoverably gone 
tomorrow that it is difficult to know his 
exact whereabouts for more than a few 
hours at a time. 

For the benefit of millers who have not 
yet received the respects of Mr. Guen- 
ther, it should be explained that he is a 
bright young man, sometime resident of 
Germany, but now travelling in the Unit- 
ed States making studies of the milling 
industry and, with singular success, goats 
of the millers themselves. He combines 
with a charming personality the most cele- 
brated attribute of the late Baron Mun- 
chausen, and, by way of added flavor, 
something of the characteristics of our 
old friend, the wandering half barrel of 
oil awaiting rescue at a near-by station. 
In dress and manner he has also some 
resemblance to Beau Brummel, and in 
his thirst for adventure a pronounced 
likeness to Don Quixote. 

It is unfortunate that more particulars 
regarding him and his activities are not 
available. He was first heard from in 
Texas several months ago. At that time 
he was but recently arrived from Canada, 
to which country he had been sent by his 
father, a rich German miller, to buy 
wheat. When the war stopped this trade 
he secured a position as export manager 
with a milling concern of eastern Canada, 
continuing there until forced into an alien 
detention camp. 

By the greatest good fortune, his rich 
German miller parent had attended Ox- 
ford University, and a friendship there 
formed opened the way to permit young 
Mr. Guenther’s release upon condition 
that he at once cross the border to the 
United States. Inability immediately to 
communicate further with his father by 
cable had thrown him upon his own re- 
sources. At the moment of his visit to 
the Texas miller his one aim was to reach 
Galveston, where, through the German 
consul, he could communicate with home 
and arrange for ample funds. Would the 
Texas miller oblige? The Texas miller, 
in each case, would and did. 

Just how long Mr. Guenther found his 
Texas visits profitable is not clear. Ap- 
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poonty he spent several months on the 
‘exas-Mexican border, if not actually in 
Mexico; for, when he next appeared in 
the Southwest a few months ago, he was 
— with an intimate knowledge of 
the Mexican border and internal troubles. 
He had, furthermore, modernized his tale 
of misfortune by basing it upon the Villa 
revolution. 

His improved story, as related to mill- 
ers, told of the ownership by his father, 
Mr. Guenther, of Hamburg, of a con- 
trolling interest in a fifteen hundred bar- 
rel mill at San Luis Potosi. To this mill 
the young Mr. Guenther had been as- 
signed as manager. Unfortunately, he 
had been located there but a short time 
when the Villistas burned the property. 
At almost the same time the bank in 
which all of the company and the junior 
Guenther funds were held failed. Re- 
duced to distress, Mr. Guenther was cap- 
tured by the bandits and held for ransom. 
Escaping by a miracle, he had come to the 
States, and was now desirous of nothing 
but to get to Baltimore, where the Ger- 
man consul would, etc. Would the miller 
oblige? The miller would, and did. 

The revised story served so well with 
millers in the Southwest that Mr. Guen- 
ther took it to Kansas City, where it so 
strongly appealed to a number of grain 
merchants that they contributed twenty- 
five dollars each to a small fund which 
they forced Mr. Guenther to accept with 
their compliments. From Kansas City 
Mr. Guenther worked northward to Oma- 
ha, where he not only collected handsome- 
ly from members of the grain exchange, 
but secured a position as travelling sales- 
man with a milling concern, accompanied 
by a suitable advance for expenses. 

While the miller made further investi- 
gation to determine Mr. Guenther’s re- 
sponsibility, the young man himself sup- 
plied the most definite information by 
proceeding to Chicago and quietly drop- 
ping from view. Meager information in 
dicates that he profitably related his ad- 
ventures along a route through Wiscon- 
sin, but his next positive appearance was 
at Pittsburgh. In that city he returned 
to the reliable old Canadian story, telling 
it to such good effect that he secured a 
ticket to Washington and a small purse 
of gold in testimony of the sympathy and 
generosity of the Pittsburgh flour trade. 

At Philadelphia, which seems to have 
been the next point visited, Mr. Guenther 
secured not only temporary assistance but 
a provisional position with an important 
milling and flour-handling concern. There 
he, at odd times, entertained his employ- 
ers and new-found friends with accounts 
of his adventures, which feature, the em- 
ployers maintain, was quite worth the 
cost of his maintenance. 

Unfortunately, just when everything 
was going capitally, and Mr. Guenther 
was being led to hope for an advance of 
funds to take him to Cuba, his new friends 
learned, through The Northwestern Miil- 
er, about the bright young German who 
had been adventuring and collecting in 
the West. te A made bold to question 
him about it, only to be met with denials 
and insistence that it was a case of mis- 
taken identity. Both these, however, were 
abandoned when the questioning was 
turned over to detectives, and Mr. Guen- 
ther found himself under restraint. 

He then made a partial conféssion. 
Meanwhile, his entire story, both as re- 
gards Canada and Mexico, had been 
proved to be purely imaginative; and the 
German miller whose son he claimed to 
be had cabled that he had no son in Amer- 
ica, but that previous inquiries indicated 
that an impostor had oo represent- 
ing himself as such. hile the young 
man was being detained at Philadelphia, 
The Northwestern Miller sought to find 
some victim willing to have him held for 
prosecution, but none desired to go to 
the trouble. He was released with the 
understanding that he would go to Cuba. 

His subsequent movements are un- 
known. Presumably he is working the 
eastern states, doubtless with an altered 
story, posing perhaps as the nephew of 
the King of Siam or the original Charlie 
Ross. Millers who have met him describe 
him as the frankest, cleanest, most cheer- 
ful and captivating liar they have ever 
known. So far as available information 
goes, his story has not yet failed to excite 
sympathy and a contribution of from 
five to twenty-five dollars. 
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REPORT ON FOOD PROBLEMS 


Secretary of Agriculture Issues Statement—_ 
Investigation Urged—Shortage Not 
Acute—No Dictatorship Needed 

Wasurnoton, D. C., March 3.—Secre- 
tary David F. Houston, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued today a 
lengthy statement on the general subject 
of the food situation, which he introduced 
by saying: “There is nothing in the food 
situation of the country which justifies 
hysterical thinking or action. This is not 
the time for hysterics, nor is this a time 
for the thought of the American people 
to be directed or dominated by those who 
have the interests of another country pri- 
marily at heart, or any selfish interests to 
further.” 

The Secretary admits that the prices of 
foodstuffs are high, but says that the full 
and satisfactory explanation of prevail- 
ing prices is not possible on the basis of 
exact knowledge. “It is only recently 
that agencies have been created in the 
country to study food distribution, and 
we have not all the necessary facts to 
enable us to arrive at the truth. Where 
the food supply is located, who owns it, 
what may be the difficulties of securing it, 
whether the local market conditions are 
due to car shortage, whether there is arti- 
ficial manipulation and control, no one 
can state with certainty.” 


INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


In view of these conditions, the Secre- 
tary says that the investigation directed 
by the President ought to be made 
promptly, and that Congress ought to 
supply the necessary funds for such an 
investigation. He admits that such an 
investigation cannot furnish immediate 
relief, Dut says that it would be absurd to 
oppose it for that reason, and that the 
sooner the investigation is undertaken 
and the facts ascertained, the better will 
be the results. He believes that as the 
outcome of an investigation large perma- 
nent improvements may be made. 

Referring to partial immediate relief, 
Mr. Houston emphasizes the fact that 
every individual and community should 
consider earnestly the matter of food 
conservation and the limitation of waste. 
Reports of experts in his department 

int to an annual food waste of about 
700,000,000. He says he is informed 
that the belligerents in Europe, in deal- 
ing with their food situation, have up to 
this time accomplished their pu 
more largely through conservation of 
foods, regulation of diet and prevention 
of waste, than through direct control of 
production or regulation of distribution 
under any sort of dictatorship. 





FARMERS MUST GET FAIR RETURN 
“Only recently has England indicated 
her intention to deal directly with pro- 
duction, and in doing so has recognized it 
as essential that it guarantee to farmers 
a reasonable minimum price over a period 
of years. Obviously, if farmers are to be 
induced to increase acreage, a guaranty 
of a reasonable price by the nation or the 
community seems necessary. _ Farmers 
are governed by the same thinking and 
motives as other people. They are patri- 
otic; but it is unlikely that they will un- 
dertake greatly to increase their output 
unless they are reasonably sure that it 
will be profitable for them to do so. 
“One could no more expect a farmer 
greatly to increase his product, without a 
knowledge of the outcome, than he could 
expect a manufacturer to double the pro- 
duction of shoes unless he knew that he 
could dispose of them profitably. Those 
who are urging that farmers be induced 
greatly to increase their acreage beyond 
that which their own judgment dictates, 
know very little about the psychology of 
farmers, or of other people for that mat- 
ter, or about the fundamental necessities 
of the situation.” 


FOOD SHORTAGE NOT ALARMING 

Referring to the estimated food supply 
for the current year, the Secretary re- 
counts the unfavorable conditions during 
the growing season of 1916, in all parts 
of the world, and especially in this coun- 
try. He says that, although there was a 
large wheat acreage, the weather condi- 
tions were such as to favor the appear- 
ance of the black rust disease affectin 
wheat, with the consequence that, although 
the acreage was large, the yield was rela- 


tively small. Notwithstanding these condi- 


tions, the food output on the whole for 
the year was not so small as to excite 


Of the food products which show a 
marked decrease he mentions wheat and 
Irish toes, but says: “It is evident 
that t 
the facts involved, especially in the case 
of wheat. The wheat crop for the cur- 
rent year was reported to be 640,000,000 
bus, as against a five-year average of 
728,000,000, and the record crop of 1915 
of 1,026,000,000 bus. Apparently, the 
public has compared the crop of 1916 
solely -with the record crop of 1915, and 
failed to take into account the unusually 
large carry-over from that year into the 
present year of 164,000,000 bus or more. 

“Furthermore, its attention has been 
fixed on the large exports of the two 
years immediately following the outbreak 
of the war. The exports of wheat in 
normal times are approximately 105,000,- 
000 bus. The year preceding the war it 
was 145,000,000 bus. In 1914-15 it was 
332,000,000 bus, dropping in 1915-16 to 
243,000,000, Looking only at the crop of 
640,000,000 bus, and having in mind the 
possibilities of export as suggested by the 
figure of 332,000,000 for 1914-15, the 
public naturally apprehended that there 
would be a 1 of bread. Dealers and 
others became unduly excited. The total 
available supply, including both the crop 
and the carry-over, aggregating 804,000,- 
000 bus—part of which, it should be said, 
was not suitable for milling purposes— 
should have been considered, as well as 
the relatively small exports for the first 
six months of the current year. 

Up to Jan. 1 the exports were only 
97,000,000 bus, and they have tended to 
decrease, partly on account of the dis- 
turbed shipping conditions since that 
date. Our normal domestic needs of wheat 
for human food, for seeding purposes, 
and for a reserve to carry over into the 
next year, require 640,000,000 bus. This 
would give us an available exportable 
surplus of 164,000,000 bus. At the rate 
of export since July 1, with the tendency 
to decline recently, we should have enough 
wheat in the country very nearly to sup- 
ply normal needs.” 


PROSPECTS HOPEFUL 


As to crop prospects, the Secretary ad- 
mitted he was not a prophet and could 
not furnish any guaranty for the future, 
but said there were certain things he did 
know, among them being that the farm- 
ers, in response to the present level of 

rices, have in certain directions shown a 

efinite purpose to increase their acreage. 
Reports show that a total of 40,090,000 
acres was planted in the fall to winter 
wheat, which is nearly 900,000 more than 
the preceding fall. 

With proportionately large increases in 
acreage for spring planting, immense 
possibilities may be in sight Tee the pro- 
duction of wheat. A yield equal to that 
of 1914, on the basis of 16.6 bus, would 
give 979,000,000 bus, while a yield equal 
to that of the record crop year would 
give 1,000,000,000 bus. 

NO DICTATORSHIP NEEDED 

Mr. Houston does not believe that fed- 
eral dictatorship is needed. He says that 
his department and all the agricultural 
agencies in the country are giving definite 
and careful attention to the problems. 
“America does not take kindly to dicta- 
tors. The difficulties, in any event, would 
be very nearly insuperable. We have a 
continent to deal with, and there are diffi- 
culties of double jurisdiction. Consider, 
for instance, the matter of fixing a mini- 
mum Pe ae The federal government 
could deal only with commodities passing 
into interstate commerce. The states 
might be hampered in attempting to fix 
price. As I stated at the outset, there is 
no occasion for hysteria. Intelligent 
planning and constructive action, in con- 
junction with the operation of normal 
forces, are what we need, and these only 
can bring about a satisfactory result.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Wheat Premiums at High Point 

Cuicaco, In1., March 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Wheat active and higher. Pre- 
miums advanced to highest known. No. 2 
red and hard sold at 11@1114¢ over May, 
on track, with trades at $2.01 for red and 
$2 for hard. Sales of 10,000 bus old No. 
2 hard, in store, were made at May price; 
this wheat was 5c under a week ago. 





public has failed to look at all - 
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Mills bw in Southwest. Seaboard 
sold 1,500. bus, mostly Manitobas, late 
yesterday and today for rt. 

C. H. CHaLien. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Advances with Wheat—Prices Firmly 
Held—Delayed Shipments Reaching 
East—Millfeed Strong 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Boston, Mass. March 6.—The flour sit- 
uation is slightly improved, shipments 
arriving a little more freely. Local de- 
mand quiet, with flour prices generally 
advanced 40@50c on all grades. Minne- 
apolis patents, $10.50@10.60; spring 
country, $9.85@10.40; special short pat- 
ents, $10.75,—all in wood. Kansas hard 
wheat patents, $9.40@10.10, in sacks. Soft 
winter patents, $9.35@10.10, in wood. 
Millfeed easier, with delayed shipments 
‘feed and grain arriving more freely. 
Spring and winter bran, nominally $39@ 
41 ton; mixed feed, $40.50@42; oat hulls, 


$27,—all in 100’s. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Curcaco, Inu., March 6.—The amount 
of flour that has, been changing hands in 





Chicago on resales is greatly reduced, 
and the supplies hereafter must come 
from the mills direct. This is the gen- 


eral opinion of both buyer and seller. 
Spring wheat millers are asking for full 
patents $9.50@9.75, jute; southwestern 95 
per cent patent, $8.90@9.25, jute. Chi- 
cago millers are paying today for spring 
wheat on the basis of $2.08 bu. Feeds are 
firm, but on account of the shortage of 
cars the mills are making their sales d 


on mixed cars. 
C. H. CuHatten. 





Puitapecpui, Pa., March 6.—Flour has 
further advanced, in sympathy with wheat. 
Demand fair for spot goods, and offerings 
light. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: win- 
ter clear, $8.15@8.40; straight, $8.50@9; 
patent, $9@9.35. Kansas clear, $8.50@ 
8.75; straight, $9@9.25; patent, $9.25@ 
9.50,—cotton sacks. Spring first clear, 
$8.75@9; patent, $9.40@9.75; favorite 
brands, $10.25@10.65. City mills’ choice 
and fancy patent, $10.25@10.65; regular 

ades winter clear, $8.15@8.40; straight, 

.50@9; patent, $9@9.35. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—Flour prices 
firmer, due to higher. wheat values, but 
aside from a few small sales, trading is 
light. Some cabling, but no sales made. 
The leading factor continues to be the 
scarcity of cars. Millfeed scarce, and 
prices held firmer. Peter Deriien. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., March 6.—There is 
fair current demand for flour at about 
unchanged prices. Interior mills report 
the car situation somewhat easier, and 
there is better opportunity to sell for 
eastern shipment. Feed prices remain at 
the top. R. E. Srerure. 


Battimore, Mp., March 6.—Flour 
strong but inactive. Demand confined 
mostly to spot offerings at good premium 
over mill shipment. Trade pase daily 
expecting heavy arrivals. Millfeed un- 
changed and quiet. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


Monrreat, Que., March 6.—All grades 
of spring wheat flour have advanced 20c 
bbl. First patents are now selling at 
$9.80, seconds at $9.30, and strong clears 
at $9.10, bbl, in bags. Millfeed strong, 
and $1 ton higher. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


London Exchange 
AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 
Pe. 38 aes os $4.75% $4.74% @4.74% $4.71 
March 1 ..... 4.74% ...++-@4.74% 4.70% 
March 2 ..... TAM cen eee @4.74 4.70% 
March 3 ..... 4.74% 4.74% @4.74% 4.70% 
March 6 ..... o:, Vara @4.74% 4.70% 
March 6 ..... 4.74% ...4..@4.74% 4.70% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(March 6) at 40%. 
AT ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 


as follows: 


Sight 


3-day 60-day 





Feb. 26 $4.74% $4.70% 
Feb. 27 4.74% 4.70% 
Feb. 28 4.74% 4.70% 
March 1 4.74% 4.70% 
March 2 4.74% 4.70% 
March 3 4.74% 4.70% 


Outside mills*. .164,405 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Mar. 4 Mar. ¢ 

Mar. 3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....400,685 377,190 377,610 279,685 
Duluth-Superior 17,720 10,755 13,800 16,560 
Milwaukee . 6,000 12,000 10,500 12,505 


ee eevee 424,405 399,945 401,910 808,750 
89,000 








Totals 


eeeeee . 





‘Ag’gate sprg.588,810 ...... 590,910 


St. Louis ...... 32,900 32,900 29,600 22,000 
St. Louist ..... 53,900 55,100 39,200 41,700 
Buffalo ........ 107,200 110,200 100,400 104,200 
Rochester ..... 11,900 11,400 15,100 13,500 
Chicago ....... 22,500 21,500 25,500 24,500 


Kansas City.... 63,100 66,100 63,150 53,500 
Kansas Cityt. ..169,942 172,026 190,845 169,735 
15,800 15,500 29,200 


Toledo .......+. . 29,900 
Toledof ....... 45,685 45,560 69,585 63,750 
Nashville** .... 67,250 72,536 71,970 71,730 
Seattle ........ 18,735 8,190 21,660 16,930 
Tacoma ....... 23,585 81,465 25,095 24,105 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Mar. 4 Mar. 6 







Mar. 3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...... 76 73 78 63 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 29 38 46 
Outside mills* .... 63 56 73 55 
Average spring.. 71 68 74 57 
Milwaukee ........ 50 100 43 48 
St. Louig ......... 65 65 73 54 
St. Louist ........ 70 71 65 69 
Buffalo ......56065 64 66 60 76 
Rochester .. 59 56 75 65 
Chicago .... 84 78 95 90 
Kansas City. 88 92 88 75 
Kansas Cityt.. 61 63 68 66 
WREO nnvcciocbsce 33 32 61 62 
Toledof ....+..+5- 43 45 57 63 
Nashville** ....... 44 45 54 56 
Beattle vcsisaccses 45 20 53 41 
Tacoma ...--eeees 41 55 44 47 
Average ........ 58 59 68 63 
Minnesota-Dakotas 71 68 74 57 
Other states ...... 57 6L 63 63 


Flour output for week ending March 3 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending Feb. 24. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 


‘sas City. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 


‘eluding those of Toledo. 


**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville, 





Omaha Rate Adjustment 


The Omaha Grain Exchange has filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad Co., and others; 
in which it seeks a readjustment of the 
rates on grain from Omaha to Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and-parts of Ar- 
kansas. 

It is the contention of the complainant 
that the present adjustment of rates into 
the territory named, from St. Louis and 
other ig River markets, but more 
especially St. Louis, is such as to unjust- 
ly and unduly discriminate against ship- 
pers from Omaha and Council Bluffs. 

It is also charged that the defendant 
carriers in very many instances violate 
the long and short haul provisions of the 
fourth section of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, in that they charge, collect 
and receive greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of grain 
for a shorter than for a longer distance, 
over the same line or route, in the same 
direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance. 

The Greater Des Moines Committee 
joins in the complaint by submitting an 
intervener’s brief supporting and amply- 


fying the contentions of Omaha. In its 
. complaint the committee says: 
: and Des Moines, as a general 


rule, compete on even terms on transpor- 
tation of grain into the territory basing 
on or reached through St. Louis. The 
service from Des Moines to St. Louis 
and beyond is 73 miles less than the 
service from Omaha. The carriers from 
Des Moines, however, have seen fit to 
withhold from Des Moines the full recog- 
nition of the benefits which should result 
from this favoring natural advantage. 
On through shipments to points beyond 
Kansas City the service from Omaha is 
less than is the service from Des Moines.” 


Ricuargp B. Warrovs. 

















————— 
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ARGENTINA’S DISASTERS 


\ll Crops Admittedly So Small That Many 
Farmers Face Ruin—Expert Surplus 
Small—Exact Figures Not Available 


Buenos Azres, Jan. 29.—It can now, 
unfortunately, be said without fear of 
-xaggeration that the current agricul- 
tural year in Argentina is almost a dis- 
istrous one. Many farmers of small 
holdings are ruined, and the government 





now contemplates an expenditure of - 


$16,000,000 (paper) for their relief. 

Private estimates of the forthcoming 
corn crop are based on a loss of 65 per 
cent of the crop of 1916. Although fairly 

bundant rains have fallen since Jan. 20, 
they have not reached beyond the latitude 
of Rosario, and even the districts favored 
‘ceived the rain too late to be of much 
ienefit. 

[ am told that the new-crop wheat 
ivailable for export is not likely to ex- 
ceed 500,000 metric tons (18,350,000 bus), 
which, with perhaps 600,000 tons left over 
at the end of the previous crop year, 
would give about 1,100,000 tons (40,370,- 
000 bus) for export in 1917. 

The amount of oats available for ex- 
port is not likely to exceed 300,000 metric 
tons (20,670,000 bus). As for linseed, 
there is practically none for export, the 
amount being negligible. 

‘The wheat harvest in the South has 
proved disappointing, and while threshing 
is still going on, it is now estimated that 
the entire wheat production of the south- 
ern part of the province of Buenos Aires 
and in the Pampa territory will not ex- 
ceed 700,000 metric tons (25,690,000 bus). 

The local British shipping agents, as 
well as grain shippers, acting under in- 
structions from the British government, 
are withholding all information as to 
their grain shipments. The figures re- 
quired for statistical purposes are, there- 
fore, being obtained only with much diffi- 
culty and delay. 

Grain shipments for the whole of 1916, 
as compiled by the Review of the River 
Plate, were as follows: 


Metric tons Bus 
83,426,623 


Wheat © osscés vaws sleds 2,278,205 

‘OFM. c00sebneeesesee 2,864,209 90,222,583 
Linseed. vcveubos oeane 638,654 25,099,102 
Oat® .cccccctteveesee 784,732 54,068,172 


Recorded shipments from Jan. 1 to Jan. 
25, 1917, were as follows: 
Metric tons Bus 


Wheat ....csassetee 159,515 5,854,273 
‘OPM occ vkecesveeeeen 137,321 4,325,611 
Linseed ...ccccssccved 13,598 534,401 
Oats .-.ccccbawanink am 5,368 369,855 
W. J. Lams. 





Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1916-17*.... 77,000 = wesaee 260 33,760 
1915-16..... 172,416 ...... 39,278 75,129 
1914-15..... 168,468 338,235 44,308 67,251 
1913-14..... 113,904 263,136 39,171 60,981 
1918-383 .25% 187,391 196,642 44,486 76,783 
1911-12..... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11..... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10..... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-9...... 156,000 177,000 41,291 68,600 
1907-8....4. 192,489 136,057 43,338 33,949 
1906-7...... 155,993 71,768 32,602 12,400 

*Estimated Dec. 18, 1916. 





Argentine Exports 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou- 
sands of bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1916°. . ciwése 46,810 36,029 12,663 26,120 
1986.» os seekie 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914. secccecs 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
19160605 scene 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1938, 0ce sadins 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
108%. vvccsaan 83,896 928 16,369 35,259 
tL ere 69,142 104,727 23,812 26,599 
190Bs cs ccade 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1906... cstesue 133,441 67,390 41,658 30,360 
WOOT vciscaced 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906660 cavan 82,691 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Six months, January-June, 1916. 





Extra Session Necessary . 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 5.—Con- 
gress has adjourned with much left un- 
done, and the certain necessity of an extra 
session to take care of several of the big 
appropriation bills. That necessity was 
made sure during the debate on the Presi- 
dent’s request to be permitted to use the 
naval and other agencies of defense if the 
emergency should arise after Congress 
adjourned. For a time early last week 
it looked as if the appropriation bills 
might be rushed through and the 
war legislation effected, so that there 
would be no call for an extra session. 
That prospect vanished Friday, when 
further delays came on the report of the 


‘differentiating dark Turkey, 
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Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which was held up for long debate. 

War. measures have served to prevent 
much constructive legislation that a few 
months ago was deemed absolutely neces- 
No railroad legislation, as desired 
by the President, has been passed; the 
Webb bill for combination in export busi- 
ness fell by the wayside, and other im- 
= bills have had to be entirely over- 
ooked. If Congress could have seen the 
absolute necessity of caring for the very 
important legislation incident to the pres- 
ent uncertain conditions, and could have 
said that nothing would be considered ex- 
cept matters of great import, it might 
have been possible to put through the bills 
that were really demanded. 

But with these great things facing the 
country, Congress has proceeded in pret- 
ty much its usual way, following a sched- 
ule and giving hours and days—and some 
nights—to matters of secondary impor- 
tance. Much time has been expended, 
for instance, in putting through a bill 
making a dry Washington. A whole lot 
of time was wasted on the leak investiga- 
tion, and other trivial matters might be 
mentioned. 

Now it is all over. Legislation that the 
country greatly needs is put over to the 
uncertainty of. a special session, which 
may not be a majority Congress, for it is 
not at all unlikely that the Republican 
party may control the'House. The feel- 
ing is that too many trivial things have 
been allowed to take time and action, and 
that the big things have suffered. It has 
been known that the President greatly 
hoped to avoid a special session. But no 
pressure from any source has been able to 
get the legislative machinery going at a 
sufficient speed the past two weeks to 
clear the tables of legislation that must 
be enacted into law to keep the wheels of 
the government going. 

Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 





Kansas City Grain Grades Hearing 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 3.—The prin- 
cipal development of the federal grain 
grades hearing at Kansas City, Monday 
and Tuesday of this week, was that the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture, 
following a 10-year study of grades and 
the factors contributing to determining 
grades of grain, clearly ) a a very much 
more complete knowledge of the subject 
than have either millers or grain dealers. 
This fact was forcibly demonstrated many 
times during the hearing when members 
of the trade, expressing a belief or an 
opinion, found the department to be in 
possession of exhaustive analyses cover- 
ing the very point mentioned. 

At the close of the hearing, many mill- 
ers expressed themselves in admiration 
of the thorough study made and the com- 
pleteness of information possessed by Dr. 
Duvel,‘Dr. Brand and their associates. 

Another feature of interest was the 
conclusion reached by most of those in 
attendance that there would be few and 
minor changes in the grading plans pro- 
visionally announced by the bureau be- 
fore beginning the present hearings. The 
Department of Agriculture officials made 
an excellent and usually convincing ex- 
planation in the case of complaints 
against their tentative proposals. Fur- 
thermore, where objection was made by: 
millers, grain dealers or both, there was, 
so far as the Kansas City hearing was 
concerned, a sufficient difference of opin- 
ion bod gts the de’ nt officials plenty 
of trade support on practically every dis- 
puted point. 

The two P mg principally discussed 


here were to grade hard 
winter wheat by color designations and 
the moisture grading plan. 


On the first point, there was a wide 
difference of view. Interior millers gen- 
erally argued that the color designation— 
ordinary 
dark wheat and yellow wheat—was 
desirable from a trade point. Others 
were strongly of the opinion that such 


grading d tend to encourage better 
wheat production. Terminal mar in- 
ion was a — the an on g 
plan, preferring strai g by 
number. Dr. Duvel, who presided at the 


hearing, indicated that the color gradin 
plan would not be . P 
There was also wide variation in opin- 
ion in the matter of moisture grading of 
wheat. The majority of millers opposed 
it and the representatives of terminal 
markets were uniformly against it; Some 





fear was expressed that moisture g 
would result in the introduction of water 
to wheat by unscrupulous grain handlers. 
This, it was explained, is punishable un- 
der the food and drugs act. 

The dockage plan meets with general 
favor in the Southwest, which has not 
heretofore had any system of dockage. 
Some detailed objection was made to 
various provisions of the dockage rules. 

Vigorous objection was also made to 
the admissibility of any. percentage of 
burned wheat in the first three grades, 
and to grading smutty wheat better than 
Nos. 3 or 4, no matter under what dock- 
age provision. 

R. E. Steric. 





WINTER WHEAT BETTER OFF 


Snow Covering and Warmer Temperatures 

I e Conditi Reports Indicate 

Average Prospects 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The snowfall of late last 
week was of short duration, but the larg- 
est part of Kansas received from two to 
three inches. This serves as surface mois- 
ture, but is of no benefit beyond that. 
Mild temperatures prevail. 

R. E. Sterne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 3.—Reports re- 
cently received on the growing crop 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois indicate that the condition of the 
wheat plant has improved. There -was 
some warm rain early in the week, and 
at the close there was a fair snowfall, 
giving the plant needed moisture and pro- 
tection. & far no serious complaints 
have reached this office as to damage by 
winter-killing. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Very few damage reports heard 
...-Farmers report very little damage... 
Looks fairly good; now under snow... 








vy 


~ Looking better, but moisture and growing 


weather will reveal condition...Fields 
look good except in low places and on 
hills...Snow or rain, with seasonable 
weather, will give us average crop, as it 
now looks. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IIl. 


Perer Deruien. 


The Oklahoma March crop report makes 
conditions of winter wheat 73, against 73 
last year. Farm reserves of wheat esti- 
mated at 1,480,000 bus, corn 14,390,000, 
and oats 5,400,000. Last year government 
estimated wheat reserves at 4,750,000 bus, 
corn 37,200,000 and oats 12,500,000. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
‘New York, March 5.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Mar. 4 Mar. 6 
Destination— Mar.3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 





London ........ 37,000 6,000 41,943 33,788 
Liverpool ...... 18,000 6,000 17,937 10,346 
Glasgow ....... 7,000 ~..... 16,600 32,000 
OST eee O088 ivccs cecde’ wscce 
BVIstOl success cesses 61,000 6,932 ..... 
SE o.aeb “cweuls dunes 92 1,714 
BUEN Ehect cts 2tedeo. wes sw adpee 12,000 
UE he eb bees 200s cence 144,923 38,366 
BEES cdsecssc Seove cece 18,000 14,000 
Rotterdam .... 9,000 24,000 1,474 78,713 
Christiania .... ..... 9,000 cece - cecee 
pe ST ee ee eee eee 14,782 42,631 
Bergen ........ ROG wehns'. sdeees conse 
Norway, Sweden ..... ..... 714 16,719 
ne eee ee ee 1,796 3,754 
GE | ceocrccecd coves 16,000 16,085 33,750 
) BPP 2,000 3,000 1,280 ..... 


San Domingo .. . 
Other W. L.’s... 29,000 25,000 10,309 26,078 





Cen. America .. 19,000 16,000 9,000 8,000 
) PY ere er eee 7,000 7,666 48,509 
Other S. A. .... °5,000 2,000 17,290 6,897 
GDERIREP ices enace BE, GOO .ncese csece 
COROT os oe cece 4,000 1,000 9,690 2,129 

Totals ....... 143,000 217,000 341,743 409,394 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 4 Mar. 6 

















Wheat— Mar.3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 
America ..... 6,381 4,955 9,233 9,861 
MER 2 vee coos 212 220 soe 216 
Argentina .... 1,163 877 2,864 5,193 
Australia ..... 740 720 1,248 7 
Others ....... 60 62 280 102 

Tots., wheat 7,556 6,834 13,625 16,372 
eee ree 2,116 1,881 1,982 38,136 

On ; 
Wheat ....... 6 bbe Reber * 61,976 62,776 
a es ogee | etbee 15,377 20,446 

Snow, the c 


—_ estimates farm 
reserves March 1: w 98 million bus; 


corn, 785, and oats 408. 
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CAR SITUATION IMPROVING 


Millers of Southwest Confer with Railroad 
Officials in Chicago—Full Loading 
of Cars Urged 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 3.—Follow- 
ing a special meeting of millers of Kan- 
sas and. Kansas City held here Wednes- 
day, a party of 10 millers of the South- 
west left the same evening for Chicago, 
where a conference with Western: Trunk 
Line officials was held Thursday. 

The conference was inconclusive in the 
matter of any definite assurances of relief 
from the eastern and western line em- 
bargo situation. Western Tfunk Line 
representatives were disposed to shift the 
blame to the eastern carriers, which, they 
said, would issue permits on cars to origi- 
nate in the West, but when the cars ar- 
rived at eastern line terminals would not 
be in position to accept transfer. In con- 
nection with cars tied up at eastern ter- 
minals of western roads, the officials en- 
gaged to dig these out of their congested 
yards as fast as the eastern lines would 
undertake to accept delivery of them. 

On Friday a further conference was 
held with representatives of eastern rail- 
ways. Assurances were received to the 
effect that those lines were giving equal 
treatment to southwestern and northwest- 
ern shipments, and were giving flour and 
other foodstuffs preferential treatment 
in the matter of deliveries, It is known 
that the Pennsylvania joint embargo com- 
mittee, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
is making substantial headway in clearing 
up the flour congestion, and other lines 
are reported to be forwarding much flour 
which has been tied up for several weeks. 

Here in the Southwest the car supply 
situation is distinctly easier. At most 
Kansas and Oklahoma points millers are 
having less difficulty in securing equip- 
ment, the greater trouble being that, 
after loading the cars, the railways will 
not accept them billed to eastern destina- 
tions. In a general way, however, the 
situation has improved this week, both as 
regards acceptance of new shipments and 
on reports of old shipments clearing from 
the congested centers. 

The millers who attended the confer- 
ences at Chicago were: J. B. Hupp, C. M. 
Jackman, L. R.’Hurd and F. D. Stevens, 
Wichita; A. J. Hunt, Arkansas City; 
Charles L. Roos, Wellington; C. B. War- 
kentin, Newton; C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Theodore F. Ismert, Paul M. Mohr and 
Edward Kidder, Kansas City. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








TO RELIEVE THE CAR SITUATION 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
favors the loading of cars, at this time, to 
their full capacity. He issued a bulletin 
Wednesday, calling attention to this sub- 
ject. His bulletin reads as follows: 

“The car situation was probably never 
worse than at present. One way in which 
millers .can help themselves, their cus- 
tomers, and the general situation is by 
loading, as near to capacity as possible, 
such cars as they do secure. With stocks 
of flour and feed reported very low at 
all terminals, it shoudl nak be difficult for 
a miller to convince his customers that it 
is to their advantage to accept cars load- 
ed as heavily as is. practicable. This ap- 
plies to both flour and feed. ‘ 

“Take the matter up with buyers, point 
out the advantages to all -concerned in 
shipment of heavily loaded cars, and have 
it understood that the buyer will not ex- 

t millers to continue wasting equipment 

y loading 80,000- or 100,000-{b ears with 
40,000 Ibs flour or feed. ‘the buyers should 
and probably will.co-operate. Some mill- 
ers have found it practicable to arrange 
with two buyers at destination to ‘double- 
load’ large cars. . 

“Millers have ‘doubtless noticed that 
the grain interests have been aggressive 
in their demands for cars. It should not 
be overlooked that it is vastly more im- 
portant that cars should be furnished for 
shipments of flour and feed for domestic 
use than for shipments of grain for ex- 
port. Millers must do everything pos- 
sible to create sentiment along these lines; 
public sentiment is an important factor at 
present, and it is probable that those who 
agitate the most will be favored with 
equipment. Your local papers will no 
doubt help, and it becomes a patriotic 
duty for the carriers to give first consid- 
eration to the immediate needs of our 


own people.” 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 23,495 bbls. The output (week 
ending March 8) was 400,685 bbis, against 
377,610 in 1916, 279,685 in 1915 and 326,- 
880 in 1914. The capacity in operation 
this week is about the same as last, and 
the production should be around 400,000 
bbls, providing enough cars are received 
to keep the mills running. In the cor- 
responding week last year, Minneapolis 
mills made 384,575 bbls. 


The business done by Minneapolis and 
interior mills last week was light. Sales 
probably averaged smaller than in the 
preceding week, and seemed to range 25 
to 50 per cent of the output. The number 
selling 50 per cent, however, was smaller 
than in the week before. 

Small orders were the rule, and mixed- 
car orders made up a big percentage of 
the business. Jobbers, bakers and family 
trade bought sparingly. In some in- 
stances, the volume of bookings from 
warehouses was larger than to bakers and 
jobbers. The trade seemed to want flour 
quickly, and was particularly clamorous 
to get that long in transit. 

A favorable feature was that at a good 
many junction points, where there had 
been car congestion, considerable flour 
had been dislodged and sent on to desti- 
nation. While stocks in warehouses have 
been reduced to a comparatively low 
point, the release of these stalled ship- 
ments has helped the millers out in taking 
care of buyers who were in distress for 
flour. 

There appears to be no particular 
change in the situation as to cars. Minne- 
apolis and interior mills, by twisting and 
turning and exerting themselves to the 
utmost, are getting enough cars in which 
to run at moderate capacity. Less handi- 
capped, they could produce a good deal 
more flour with the same capacity. 

Directions on old orders are ample, 
some mills having a comparatively large 
accumulation and making slow progress 
in reducing them. 

Virtually no export business was done 
last week. With embargoes on export 
shipments, and the uncertainty of ocean 
room and sailings of vessels, millers 
deemed it policy not to make foreign 
sales. Therefore most of them were out 
of touch with foreign markets and unable 
to quote prices, even to the United King- 
dom. 

First clear is represented to be in fair 
demand, with prices firm. Though some 
mills are sold ahead on second clear, 
others have it to offer in a moderate way. 
With the heavier operation of the mills in 
the Northwest during the last three weeks, 
the production of first and second clears 
has been materially augmented, and this 
has placed the mills in a position where 
they have more to apply on old contracts 
and to offer to the trade. There is a good 
export demand for these grades at very 
satisfactory prices, if the transportation 
problem could be solved. 

In the last two days, trade has been 
unusually dull and flour sales have been 
small. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.40 
@10 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Millfeed prices at Minneapolis cover a 
wide range. An insistent general demand 
is reported. Buyers all want immediate 
delivery, but, since mills are engaged in 
filling orders that are, in some instances, 
four to eight weeks overdue, prompt ship- 
ment feed is at a premium. 


The larger Minneapolis mills are still 
confining offerings to mixed cars with 
flour. They are getting $1. ton more for 
such feed than they ask in straight cars, 
and there seems to be enough business of 
this kind to absorb the current output. 

The East is beginning to show consid- 
erable interest in future shipment feed. 
Millers and jobbers, however, state they 
are having all the trouble they want filling 
back orders, without at this time entering 
into contracts for deferred delivery. 
Where prices were named for March- 
April shipment, buyers bid remarkably 
close to the present market. 

Stocks throughout the country are be- 
lieved to be very low. The consumption 
during March is usually the heaviest of 
the year and, consequently, no weakening 
in values is looked for this month. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $83@33.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; flour middlings,~$39; 
red dog, $44@45,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 
In mixed cars with flour, $1 ton more at 
least is asked. One mill is asking $35 for 
both bran and standard middlings, ‘in 
mixed cars, and claims to be getting it. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 22 were in operation March 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. . 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,300 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 3 they made 164,405 
bbls of flour (representing 740,000 bus 
of wheat), against 189,000 in 1916, 

Fifty-five “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,620 bbls of flour’ to foreign 
countries, against 3,575 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,998,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
At Minneapolis 


week of 285,000 bus. 


New Plant of the St. Paul (Minn.) Millin 


there was an increase of 312,000 bus, and 
at Duluth a decrease of 27,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .... 1,934 3,154 1,073 2,390 2,867 
Duluth ......... 64 878 337 127 6589 
Totals........ 1,998 4,032 1,410 2,517 3,456 
Duluth, bonded. 612 783 20 21 470 
Totals........ 2,610 4,815 1,430 2,538 3,926 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

17 1916. 1915 1914 1913 


19 
Minneap’lis 11,582 12,868 13,089 19,892 20,910 
Duluth.... 17,110 14,630 10,317 12,136 13,416 





Totals... 18,692 27,498 23,406 32,028 34,326 
Duluth, b’d’d 3,076 2,676 185 1,124 1,608 


Totals... 21,768 30,174 23,591 33,152 35,934 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to March 3, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


Minneapolis .. 70,528 117,768 81,621 74,036 








Duluth ....... 18,9383 88,356 61,070 563,385 
Totals....... 89,461 206,124 132,691 127,421 
Duluth, bonded 4,949 6,566 1,546 3,233 
Totals....... 94,410 212,690 134,237 130,654 


8ST. PAUL MILLING CO. 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown the new plant of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. It is of 1,500 bbls 
capacity, and cost over $125,000. 

The mill, 38x170 feet, is of heavy mill 
construction, covered with asbestos shin- 
gles. Additional is a motor-house 36 
feet square. 

The capitalization of the company is 
$150,000—all paid in. The officers are P. 
J. Hevener, president; H. H. Bigelow, 
vice-president and treasurer; J. F. Die- 
fenbach, secretary and manager. Direc- 
tors additional to the officers are: J. G. 
Lawrence, Wabasha, and W. J. Jameson, 
St. Paul. Mr. Hevener and Mr. Jameson 
are of the Jameson-Hevener Co., large St. 
Paul flour jobbers. A. W. Spehr, a head 
miller widely and favorably known in the 
Northwest, is superintendent. 

The mill is equipped with Nordyke & 
Marmon machinery, and is modern to the 
minutest detail. The system is a long 
one, having five breaks on wheat. 

In the mill proper is storage for 30,000 
bus, with a modern equipment for expert 
tempering of wheat before it is ground. 
With seven openings, wheat can be drawn 
from that many parts of the bins, insur- 
ing a uniformity very essential in success- 
ful milling. 

Adjoining and connected with the mill 
is the concrete terminal elevator of the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, with 400,- 
000 bus capacity. By buying from the 
exchange, the St. Paul Milling Co. will be 
able to get the major portion of its raw 
material direct from North Dakota farms. 
Not only has the company a good number 
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of flour orders on its books to start with, 
but it has a liberal supply of wheat which 
it has been accumulating for some time. 

Flour brands adopted by the company 
are: short patent, “Komo”; standard pat- 
ent, “Pacemaker”; fancy clear, “King- 
bolt.” It expects to do a large business 
in St. Paul, and will enjoy the advantage 
of the long-established distributing facili- 
ties of the Jameson-Hevener Co. 

J. F. Diefenbach, who has had long and 


. wide experience in mill management, will 


have the general direction of the business. 
W. F. Kelm, a man also possessed of a 
thorough knowledge of milling, and en- 
joying a wide acquaintance in the trade, 
is sales-manager. 

The mill was formally opened Monday, 
March 5. Not only was there a large 
attendance of prominent business men 
and citizens, but Mayor. Irvin and the city 
council were present. The mayor pressed 
a button to start the machinery grinding 
wheat. 

The company has established favorable 
connections abroad and in eastern mar- 
kets, and begins business under - most 
auspicious conditions. 


BOXCARS STILL SHORT 


Minneapolis millers can discern little 
improvement in the car situation. An oc- 
casional bunch of empties are received 
from the East but, if it were not for the 
cars arriving with wheat, the mills would 
= be able to operate as heavily as they 

0. 

Eight special trains of 50 cars each 
were shipped from Minneapolis last week, 
loaded to maximum capacity with flour 
for the East, Four more will be shipped 
this week, and four by interior mills. 
The trains are said to be made up largely 
of western equipment; some of the cars 
used are sadly in need of repairs. 

One or two mills were closed for short 
periods last week, from lack of cars. 


INTERIOR MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


With milder weather in the Northwest, 
there has been some improvement in 
movement of wheat from farms to coun- 
try elevators. However, this gain is only 
relative, and the volume of deliveries is 
meager at the best. To illustrate: the 
manager of a system of 125 elevators 
Monday stated that its receipts for Sat- 
urday were only 2,000 bus. 

The movement in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, has been compara- 
tively free, and the volume of deliveries 
at country houses has surprised elevator 
men. 

SPRING SEED WHEAT 

Experienced grain men feel that the 
situation in respect to farmers getting 
seed wheat for spring seeding is a serious 
one. The 1916 crop of the Northwest was 
light and of poor quality, and with farm- 
ers disposed to use the best they have, the 
seed used is likely to be inferior and 
deficient in vitality. 

If such wheat is seeded and the sum- 


(Continued on page 704.) 
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There is a better tone in the demand 
for flour, with very much improved in- 
quiry and current sales showing a sub- 
stantial gain over business in any recent 
week. Not all mills note the improve- 
ment, but enough experience it to make 
it appear fairly general. 

Most of the business is being passed 
on patents to jobbing and retail trade. 
Millers say it apparently represents res- 
toration of stocks depleted to the last 
limit, with perhaps some distributors 
slightly anticipating needs on account of 
the advancing prices. 

A feature was better buying by the 
East, and this business would doubtless 
have been even better had millers been 
able to offer any assurance regarding 
time of delivery. In spite of that, a bet- 
ter business was passed with middle states 
and with scattered trade throughout the 
Rast, including New England. 

Prices on flour are in an abnormally 
wide range. A fairly representative price 
is about $8.75, jute, Kansas City, for 95 
per cent flour, but there are quotations in 
the market from interior mills ranging 
down to 40c or more under this. The 
range on first patents is even wider. 
Strong mills are basing on $9.20@9.40 in 
cotton 14-sacks at the Missouri River, 
with some as high as $9.60 to retail buy- 
ers in nearby Missouri and Iowa terri- 
tory, basis Missouri River. Against this, 
there are interior small mill quotations 
as low as $8.70, Missouri River. These 
cheaper offers evidently represent efforts 
to unload where mills hold wheat at old 
prices. 

Clears are in rather better tone, with 
$7.90@8.10, bulk, quoted on firsts by city 
and other strong mills, and d ‘country 
mill clears offered down to $7.70, bulk. 


* 7. 


All feeds are in keener demand than 
ever. There is virtually no bran on the 
market, mills sending out all of their out- 
put in a local way or in assorted cars. 
Shorts are in about the same position, 
with buyers willing to pay almost any 
price asked for immediate supplies. Bran 
sells readily at $86 ton, and white shorts 
are worth up to $45, carloads. On mixed- 
car shipments, higher prices are realized. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This Weg: vas. isatecumerns 63,100 88 
Last Week .astke cchetdnsa’ 66,100 92 
YOO? a66 -.\.vecsbarabaarvae 63,150 88 
TWO YOOre O80 isiness seeeee 53,500 75 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

a. capacity forweek tivity 
This week .:..... 275,520 169,942 61 
Last week ...... 271,620 172,026 63 
Year ago ........ 274,020 190,846 68 
Two years ago ... 256,710 169,734 66 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,040 this week, 10,457 last week, 
11,780 a year ago, and 6,982 two years ago. 

Out of 62 mills reporting, nine report 
domestic business good, 21 fair, and 23 
slow and quiet. 


LIGHT SNOW FOR THE WHEAT 


Snow fell within the past four days in 
Oklahoma, and generally throughout 
eastern, southern and central Kansas. 


The greatest fall was in Oklahoma, where 
all of the central and northern district 
had a good wetting. The Kansas fall was 
lighter, but reached a depth of three 
inches in some districts. It did not extend 
into the western wheat area. 

The wheat needs moisture. It is the 
general opinion that the fields are still in 
shape to stand a further strain of dry 
weather, but the limit of this will, of 
course, be reached some time. The chief 
present danger is that March winds may 
further bare the fields. 


KANSAS BILL OF LADING FRAUD 


R. B. Miller and his son, J. Elmer Mill- 
er, of Hutchinson, Kansas, principal 
owners of the Turon (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., were arrested this week on 
accusation of forging a number of bills 
of lading covering shipments purporting 
to have been made from Turon. Another 
son is reported also involved in the 
charges, which were made by the bank at 
Turon. 

R. B. Miller was some years ago con- 
nected with the Clyde (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co., and later was in business 
with the Miller-Hoyt Grain Co., Kansas 
City. Afterwards he and his sons oper- 
ated a mill at Custer, Okla., but about 
four years ago returned to Kansas and 
bought the mill at Turon. It was oper- 
ated from an office at Hutchinson. 

Last year the Millers were active in 
forming the Miller-Stdvenson Grain Co., 
which established offices at Hutchinson, 
Wichita, Topeka, Atchison and St. Jo- 
seph. The grain concern is said not to 
be involved in the irregularities charged 
against the Millers, but is disposing of 
some of its Board of Trade memberships, 
and it is believed it will discontinue busi- 
ness. 

The mill company at Turon is reported 
to have been in financial difficulties for 
some time past. 


KANSAS FOOD CONFERENCE 


Arthur Capper, governor of Kansas, 
has issued a call for a «conference of 
Kansas farmers, business men, state and 
county officials and others, to be held 
March 15 to consider methods of increas- 
ing the state’s production of foodstuffs. 
“Whether or not America gets into the 
world war,” says Governor Capper in his 
call for the meeting, “the fact remains 
that there is a world-wide shortage of 
food.” 


EL RENO COMPANY TO BUILD STORAGE 


The El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. soon will begin work on the con- 
struction of concrete tank storage of 
200,000 bus capacity. Plans for the ele- 
vator were considered in the building of 
the company’s new mill, and the present 
construction is to round out the arrange- 
ments then made. With other storage at 
El Reno and its country elevators, the El 
Reno company will have in excess of 
500,000 bus storage. 


PACK ONLY BY DAY 


One of the larger Kansas City mills, 
which a few weeks n packing its 
product with a day shift only, expresses 
itself ‘as highly pleased with the new sys- 
tem, and will continue it permanently. 

Preliminary to installing the new plan, 
it built large flour bins, constructed of 
wood staves in the manner of a silo, suffi- 
cient to hold an 18- to 24-hour run. All 
flour goes to these bins as manufactured. 

The packing crew comes on at seven in 
the morning. In theory it works on an 
pv Agen day basis, but actually it is 
called upon to pack only until the bins 
are empty and it finds itself packing 
directly from the streams. That ends the 
crew’s work for the day. Some days it 
completes emptying the bins in seven 
hours, which naturally makes a longer 
time necessary the following day. The 


task is also finished more ques when 
packing large packages than - sacks. 
The crew is paid $3 og man a day, re- 
gardless of how long it is on duty. 

The mill ma ent says it finds no 
difficulty whatever with ununiform flow 
of flour from the bins, and it believes 
that, if anything, the flour is the better 
for its brief storage in bulk. The pack- 
ing crew likes the system, and the net 


result is a material reduction in packing- , 


floor costs, 
NOTES 

Henry Lassen, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is in 
Florida. 

The Kansas City quartermaster’s office, 
United States army, will open bids March 
14 on 127,792 lbs issue flour for use at 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Flemming Bang, Christiania, Norway, 
will arrive in Kansas City tomorrow, to 
spend several days visiting the trade of 
the Southwest. 

A large Kansas City feed concern is 
reported to have more than 700 cars of 
millfeed tied up in embargoes and traffic 
delays at various points throughout the 
country, including a great quantity which 
it cannot get from the mills because of 
car scarcity. 

While no definite announcement is yet 
possible, it is understood. that the Inter- 
national Mills, Sterling, Kansas, which 
burned several weeks ago, probably will 
be rebuilt. The plant was owned by 
Henry J. Arnold, and the business was 
managed by R. J. Fleming. The com- 
pany is continuing its business, pending 
definite decision on rebuilding plans. 

K. E. Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and M. E. 
Humphrey, of the Chickasha Milling Co., 
who were among the millers in town for 
the grain grades hearing, say that Okla- 
homa wheat is in good shape. The south- 
western part of the state has had insuffi- 
cient moisture, but elsewhere the soil is 
in good condition and the plant healthy. 

Kansas City Board of Trade member- 
ships are selling at the highest prices on 
record. Recent sales were $7,500 and 
$7,750, and a round $8,000 is now asked. 
Practically no memberships are now for 
sale, possibly not over one or two. After 
those are disposed of, a membership can 
only be had by direct issue from the 
Board of Trade at the rule price of 
$10,000. George A. Aylsworth this week 
purchased the membership of John R. 
Tomlin for $7,750. 





WICHITA 

A few of the stronger mills report a 
slight improvement in local flour demand. 
With this exception, there has been no 
change in the general situation, and 
should relief in shipping facilities to east- 
ern markets not come soon, it is antici- 
pated there will be a decided curtailment 
in the percentage of activity of the mills 
now in operation. 

Range of values, as indicated by re- 
ports received from leading southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma mills, is 
as follows: best Kansas hard wheat flour, 
$9.40@9'50 bbl; straight bran, $1.80@1.85 
per 100 lbs; mill run bran, $1.90@1.95; 
shorts, $2@2.10,—in straight or mixed 
cars, delivered within 15c rate territory. 

Feed prices are at the top. The tre- 
mendous demand makes it difficult for 
millers to fill their orders. 

* * 


With the exception of a few sales made 
the latter part of the week to local mills 
to cover immediate requirements, demand 
for cash wheat is sluggish. In spite of the 
light receipts, there is little difficulty ex- 
perienced in meeting the demand. High 
prices restrict buying. 

Friday brought receipts down to five 
cars, the lowest on the crop for any one 
day. Receipts for the first five days of 
the week were 61 cars, against 89 same 
time last week, and 284 last year. Range 
of sales on No. 2 hard wheat was $1.90¥, 
@1.95, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Good milling samples sold at, 
nominally, 13c° over Kansas City May. 

* #* 


Snow has been falling the greater por- 
tion of today (March 2), but not heavily, 
and unless it continues more abundantly, 
the downfall will not be sufficient to help 
the growing wheat to a great extent. A 
much heavier snow is reported in north- 


693 


ern Oklahoma, which should materially 
aid crop conditions in that vicinity, being 
the second recent snow. No moisture in 
western Kansas has been reported. 


OKLAHOMA 
After a week of cold east wind, just 
above freezing, northern Oklahoma re- 
ceived two inches of wet snow Thursday 


‘night, and it continued to fall and melt 


day Friday. The total moisture 
amounted to three-eighths of an inch, and 
all was absorbed. Reports from over the 
state are not yet complete, but the entire 
wheat belt of the north half of the state 
received moisture. The only part of the 
state which is now in need of a good rain 
is the southwestern. 

The general condition of the wheat is 
up to report of Feb. 1, but the southwest- 
ern part brings the average down to 72, 
against 80 last month, and 72 a year ago. 
Cold weather has delayed the planting 
of oats. Plowing is well done over more 
than 50 per cent of the spring crop area. 

Demand for flour is light. Mills com- 
plain of very dull trade for the week. 
Prices remain about as for the past sev- 
eral weeks, both for flour and feed. 

* #* 

House bill No. 72, making possible the 
organization of boards of trade in the 
state, has been delayed until the ap- 
proaching end of the legislature makes it 
doubtful if it can be given room on the 
calendar. This bill is a substitute for the 
one now on the statutes, and makes it a 
misdemeanor to run a bucket-shop, but 
legal to enter into a Board of Trade con- 
tract. The legislature was to have ad- 
journed last Thursday, but the date has 

n extended to March 10. 





Northwestern Legislation 
MINNESOTA 


The House committee has recommended 
for passage the bill requiring destruction 
of common barberry bushes. These are 
said to cause the spread of red and black 
rust in wheatfields. 

Two bills aimed at trading in wheat 
futures have been killed. One sought to 
abolish future trading, and the other 
provided for a tax on each trade. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
the alleged abuses in organized grain ex- 
changes asked to be excused from attend- 
ing the sessions of the legislature until 
the investigation was ended. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
House voted against constitutional 
amendment, giving state power to own 
flour mills. 
Bill appropriating $300,000 to build 
terminal elevator in Minnesota defeated. 
Bill passed appropriating $20,000 for 
creation of commission to conduct an in- 
vestigation as. to the advisability of estab- 
lishing terminal elevators within the state. 
Proposal to establish terminal elevator 
at Fairmount voted against. 


MONTANA 


Office of grain inspector abolished and 
his duties imposed on state grain labora- 
tory at Bozeman and the state department 
of agriculture. 

Governor signed bill requiring eve 
grain buyer, warehouseman and trac 
buyer must be licensed, and warehouse 
receipts will be issued to farmers storing 
grain. 7 





Coming Bakery Conventions 

National Association of Master Bakers, 
Chicago, Sept. 17-21. 

Southeastern Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla., April 16-19. 

Texas Master Bakers’ Association, Dal- 
las, April 24-25. 

South Dakota Master Bakers’ Associa- 


_ tion, Aberdeen, in April. 


Illinois Master Bakers’ Association, 
Peoria, May 8-10. 
Oklahoma Master Bakers’ Association, 
Oklahoma City, May 8-10. 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation (Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri), Kansas City, May 22-24. 
Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan), Cedar Point, 
hio, July 11-13. 


The Council of Grain Exchanges has 
rotested to the Interstate Commerce 
mission against. the ey of rail- 
roads discriminating in favor of muni- 
tions as against the movement of grain 
and other foodstuffs. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending March 3 was esti- 
mated at 22,500 bbls, or 84 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,500, or 78 per 
cent, last week, 25,500, or 95 per cent, in 
1916, and 20,500, or 70 per cent, in 1915. 

The flour trade is based mainly on the 
problem of traffic, not only with the mill- 
er but the flour jobber and broker. 
Where contracts are entered into, the 
quality of the flour is not considered as 
much as. the date of shipment and de- 
livery. Owing to the upturn in wheat, 
flour quotations of all grades have ad- 
vanced erg: Minneapolis mill 
brands touched the $10 mark, wood or 
cotton, to the retail trade. Spring wheat 
patents were marked up 40@60c bbl, and 
Southwestern first patents and £5 per 
cent grades, 30@50c. 

Buyers are taking only such flour as 
they actually need. There are still a few 
resales of flour in Chicago, and several 
of the brokers have made a fair profit on 
such transactions. Mill representatives 
find it impossible to book according to the 
buyers’ wishes, due to the car situation, 
both in the Northwest and the Southwest. 
Traffic has improved somewhat, and 
shipments are being made more freely to 
the eastern markets from Chicago than at 
any time since the embargoes were placed. 

A considerable quantity of flour has 
passed through Chicago from the North- 
west, in trainload lots. It is stated today 
that the delivery of cars to the Northwest 
has been reduced, and Chicago mills will 
be better supplied within the next few 
days. An illustration of the added ex- 
pense involved in supplying eastern buy- 
ers was shown the last few days, when 
local mills delivered flour by wagons to 
the eastern roads, to be shi in car 
lots. Though the roads co not offer 
cars direct to the mills, on account of the 
congestion, they could route ‘them from 
the eastern part of the city. 

Millers in Chicago from the Southwest 
during the latter part of the week cited 
cases where they were unable to obtain 
cars in excess of two or three each week, 
since November. Many of them have been 
obliged to shut their mills down, and have 
refused offers from the central and east- 
ern states. They returned home Satur- 
day, feeling that they would profit by 
their conference. 

The activity of some mills in the North- 
west has resulted in first clears being 
offered more freely, though values have 
remained steady. The domestic demand 
is good, and will probably remain so for 
the time being, as the product is much 
sought for. 

Rye flour also advanced somewhat, 
though there is no active demand for it. 


NOTES 


Corn oil has advanced 50c per 100 lbs, 
and is selling on the basis of $14.65 in 
tanks. 


Small lots of Washington wheat re- 
ceived here bring around 14c over Chi- 
cago May. 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, was in 
Chicago, Thursday, on his way east. 

Considerable hard winter wheat has 
been withdrawn from Chicago elevators 
the last few weeks and shipped to Mili- 
waukee. 

The building located at 18-20 West 
Kinzie Street, occupied in part by the 


Lenfesty Milling Co., was damaged by 
fire Thursday. 

E. V. Hoffman, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co, Kansas City, was in Chicago 


Friday, with his wife, returning from 
eastern markets. 

Statisticians are figuring a surplus of 
12,000,000 bus to a deficit of 38,000,000 
for the United States for the season end- 
ing July 1, 1917. 

Samples of Australian wheat, a cargo 
of which recently reached San Francisco, 
were received here this week. It is a very 
choice wheat, and resembles Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem. 


Export bids on wheat have advanced, 
and 22c over Chicago May was bid for 
No, 2 hard, track, New York, 20 days’ 
shipment, but it was impossible to accept 
offers, as shipments were out of the ques- 
tion. 

The committee to canvass the ballots 
for president of the Federation made its 
report Thursday, and announced the re- 
election of Samuel Plant, St. Louis, Mo., 
as president. The vote was almost unani- 
mous. 

The Illinois Central Railway has lifted 
its embargo on grain shipments to New 
Orleans. All western roads are heavily 
short of cars. One reports a shortage of 
10,000, and there are several others that 
are in the same fix. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has ap- 


pealed to the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 


mission for relief in the car congestion, 
asking the latter to take such steps as are 
necessary to secure relief for the farmers 
and the grain trade of the West, in the 
way of getting cars. 

T.. A. Grier, a cash grain handler at 
Peoria, in Chicago Saturday, says the 
corn market is the most remarkable he has 


ever seen. Prices have advanced 7c with-. 


in a week, while the car congestion east 
and west is the greatest known. All in- 
dustries at Peoria are busy. 

Saturday witnessed a decided bullish 
sentiment in all grains.. Wheat advanced 
12¥%4c above the low point of Monday, 
and closed at almost the highest figures 
of the week. Corn advanced to $1.075% 
for May, the highest that it has sold in 
many years. No. 3 mixed corn is le under 
May on track. 

Telegraphic reports from the Pacific 

t say- that Japan is offering flour 
there at 50c under the prices asked by 
domestic mills. Japan has within recent 
years been a large buyer of milling ma- 
chinery in the United States, and is grind- 
ing Russian wheat, having special ar- 
rangements with that country. 

Grain receipts at Chicago for February 
were only 9,574 cars, the lightest at this 
time in years. Reduction during January 
was 4,346 cars, while in January of last 

ear there was an increase of 3,691. De- 
iveries this year were 13,824 cars less 
than last. The principal. decrease, com- 
pared with last year, was in corn. 

President Griffin, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, has sent two messages to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, stating 
that, with the opening of lake navigation, 
there will be 40,000,000 bus grain, largely 
Canadian, moved to eastern lake ports, 
and he fears the roads will be swamped 
with business, and no relief for the West 
obtainable. 

Cash wheat handlers are receiving in- 
creased inquiries from outside millers for 
wheat, but the car situation restricts 
business. There is no pressure of cash 
wheat, and cash premiums have hard- 
ened to the best of the season. No. 2 red 
is 6@8c over May, on track, for fresh 
receipts, and No. 2 hard 8@10c over 
May, with sales up to $1.934%. Turkey 
variety brings 18@19c over May, with 
sales ranging up to $2.001. 

The action of the Chicago wheat mar- 
ket in advancing 7c in three days, in the 
face of the warlike reports as regards the 
situation between the United States and 


Germany, was taken as an indication that 
the market has been. well liquidated. The 
recent heavy decline in prices forced out 
all the weakly held wheat and created a 


large short interest, which has been active - 


in covering the last two weeks. The ad- 
vance brought in a larger volume of out- 
side business, and the impression amon 
the trade leaders was that the politi 
news had lost much of its influence. 

Transportation conditions have im- 

roved slightly. More eastern cars are 
| ert secured, mostly from western rail- 
roads. When they are loaded, however, 
it is difficult to get the roads to accept 
them, as every eastern road has embar- 
goes out against both domestic and export 
business. Western cars have been loaded 
with grain, contrary to the order of Feb. 
21, and tendered to eastern roads, which 
at first refused them, but later issued 
bills of lading. It was either a case of 
accepting them, or having a lawsuit, and 
railway “officials were not anxious for the 
latter. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., March 3.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
6,000 this week, representing 50 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 12,000, or 100 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 24,600 turned out 16,500, or 63 per 
cent. 

Flour business was good all the week, 
and the only difficulty was the scarcity 
of cars. Mills had been able for some 
time to grind at full capacity, but owing 
to lack of storage-room and equipment 
the production has been cut down. Indi- 
cations are that they will secure cars 
enough to enable them to operate at full 
capacity next week. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were advanced 20@30c, following the 
strength in the cash market, and were 
quoted at $9.80@9.90, in wood; straight, 
$9.10@9.20, wood. 

Clears followed the advance in patent 
and were quoted at $8.50@8.70, jute, with 
demand Mills are sold ahead, and 
have plenty of loading orders. Bakers 
bought moderately. 

Demand for rye flour was good from 

all sections, with pure quoted at $7.80 
wood; country blends were offered at 
$6.90 for dark and $7.25 for white, in 
jute. 
; Demand for corn meal was only fair, 
the recent advance in the cash market 
restricting business. White and yellow 
were advanced to $2.65 in 100-Ib cotton 
sacks, Grits were in good demand at $2.70 
per 100 lbs. Corn flour was in good de- 
mand for export at $3.10 per 100 Ibs, with 
mills sold ahead. 

Millfeed was strong and higher, with 
bran and middlings up 50c ton. Offer- 
ings from the Northwest were light. 
Shippers have considerable coming from 
northwestern country mills which they 
are unable to obtain. Some report Janu- 
ary feed still unshipped. Eastern deal- 
ers were in the market for any that could 
be shipped promptly. Transit stuff sold 
readily, and good prices were obtained 
for anything east of Buffalo. The state 
trade has picked up, and shippers report 
a good demand from country dealers in 
mixed cars with flour. All grades were 
salable. Choice wheat screenings were in 
good demand, but off-grades were dull. 


There was a good demand for choice 


milling wheat, and offerings were picked 
up by millers. All have good stocks on 
hand. Low-grades were slow, and liberal- 
ly discounted to sell. Top price for No. 
1 northern, $1.97. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of February was 
20,400 bbls, compared with 30,500 in Jan- 
uary and 46,500 in February, 1916. 


NOTES 

H. F. Eichler will erect a flour and 
feed mill at Camp Douglas. 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, is in the South on a 
vacation. 

J. F. Dunn, Biack River Falls, Wis., 
has sold his. feed-milling plant and busi- 
ness to J. L. Mills. 

W. O. Sholes, representing the Mark P. 
Miller Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, was 
on *change this week. 

Hirt Bros., Deerbrook, Wis., will erect 
a 100-bbl feed mill and elevator at Antigo. 
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Their feed miH at Deerbrook will be con- 
tinued, 

The Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has purchased the flour and feed 
business of the E. F. Smith Co. 

Car receipts of grain for the week end- 
ing March 3: wheat, 150; corn, 184; oats, 
276; barley, 194; rye, 22; flaxseed, 2. 

The Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis., is changing its plant into an all- 
wheat flour mill, with a capacity of 400 
bbls daily. 

J. W. Wagmann has been appointed 
manager of the Hickerson Roller Mill 
Co., Grantsburg, Wis., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. A. Green, 

J. A. Grimm and Albert Schroeder, 
Hartford, Wis., have purchased the prop- 
erty of the Konrad Bros. & Werner Co., 
consisting of an elevator and malthouse. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road has reissued an embargo on ship- 
ments of ~ from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago, but keeps its lines open to Minne- 
apolis and other. northwestern points. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
through George A. Schroeder, traffic man- 
ager, has protested to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the new 
car-service plan put into effect on Feb. 21 
by the American Railway Association. 
According to. Mr. Sch er, only one- 
tenth of the present equipment is avail- 
able under the new plan. 

R. Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston, S. C., 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, was a 
guest of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce'and Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Association this week, and spoke on “Gov- 
ernment and Commerce” -at the Audito- 
rium. Charles A. Krause, president of 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., gave a 
dinner in honor of Mr. Rhett. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Looks for Free Flour-Buying 

Thomas L. Moore, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va: 

The jobbers in this section and adjacent 
towns are still trading among themselves, 
and reducing their stock slowly. We un- 
derstand ‘that bakers have large stocks 
that will carry them into the early sum- 
mer. The fluctuations in wheat have been 
so violent that buyers simply feel that a 
big advance is tabe followed by an equal 
decline; so they are only buying hand to 
mouth. Cracker bakers in this section 
have bought very little flour for several 
weeks, and still have more than average 
stocks. 

We find a slight decrease in the demand 
for flour, but an increased demand for 
corn meal, showing that business formerly 
going to flour is going into corn products. 
Our opinion is that the flour trade cannot 
continue dull very much longer; that we 
are entitled to two or three months of 
active buying before the new crop, and 
we believe the situation roan this view. 

Export trade is very dull. Buyers will 
not centract at present level, unless some 
assurance is given as to when the product 
will move from seaboard. Since the 
steamship companies will not guarantee 
this, business is impossible. We believe, 
however, foreign stocks are decreasing 
and importers must either depend entirely 
upon home mills or again buy from us. 

Unfortunately, conditions favoring the 
export movement of wheat and the cur- 
tailment in the movement of flour have 
steadily progressed, and it is equivalent 
to levying a protective tariff in favor of 
wheat and against flour. 

We have not as yet felt the car short- 
age, as this is a terminal market and gen- 
erally unloads more arriving cars than 
local demands require. 





Forecast of India’s Wheat Acreage 

The first official forecast of the area 
sown to wheat for the 1916-17 season, 
based on rts received from provinces 
and native states comprising 98.5 per 
cent of the total wheat acreage in India, 
places the area under this grain at 30,- 
924,000 acres, as against 28,535,000 a year 
ago, an increase of 8.4 per cent. The 
Indian Trade Journal points out, how- 
ever, that as these figures represent the 
area sown only up to the beginning of 
December they do not include all the 
tracts that will ultimately be put under 
wheat, since sowings continue after that 
date. The present condition of the crop 
is reported to be generally good. 
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The flour output of Seattle, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
was 18,735, or 45 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 8,190, or 20 per cent, last 
week, 21,662, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 
and 16,928, or 41 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacomd mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 23,585, or 41 per cent of capacity, 
against $1,465, or 55 per cent, last week, 
25,095, or 44 per cent, a year ago, and 
24,106, or 47 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

There is some improvement in soft 
wheat flour demand in North Pacific ter- 
ritory, and a better inquiry from Cali- 
fornia, although the volume of new busi- 
ness is extremely restricted. The mills 
run only a few days a week, as a rule, and 
a number of the port mills ground no 
flour the last 10 days. ‘Soft wheat flours 
are quoted by port mills, basis 49-lb cot- 
ton sacks: blue-stem family patent, $8.40 
bbl; cut-off, $7.10; straights, $7.10@7.20. 

Interior Washington mills are quoting 
pastry flours at $7@7.10 bbl, basis 24-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. point of shipment. 

The hard wheat flour trade is lifeless 
and without probability of any improve- 
iment for the balance of the crop year, as, 
with limited exceptions, the bakery trade 
has filled its season’s requirements. Da- 
kota flours are quoted: first patent, $9.60 
(@ 10.60 bbl; second -patent, $9.30@10.10; 
first olear, $9.05. Montana first patent, 
$9@10.05; second patent, $8.80@9.60; 
first clear, $8.55@8.65. 

Feed is weak, although mill supplies 
are very limited on aceount of short op- 
erations. Local bran is quoted at $26 
ton; shorts, $29. 

There is active inquiry from central 
states wheat mills and spring wheat ter- 
ritory for Washington wheat. Bids ad- 
vanced the latter part of the week from 
5c to 8¢ above the Chicago May option, 
for Washington wheat. Bids at interior 


Washington mills, delivered Mississippi* 


Valley points, were yesterday: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.95 bu; forty-fold, $1.93; 
club, $1.91. Prices bid on the Merchants’ 
Exchange eg were: Turkey red, 
$1.68 bu; blue-stem, $1.67; forty-fold and 
club, $1.65; fife, $1.64; red Russian, $1.61. 
March club sold on the exchange yester- 
day at $1.65 bu. 

There is a fairly active demand for 
oats, April oats selling on the Seattle 
Exchange at the week-end at $38 ton, 
and May oats at $38.50. 


GRADING SMUTTY WHEAT 


In the proposed federal uniform wheat 
grades which apply to white wheats grown 
in the Pacific Northwest, it is provided 
that smutty wheat shall be graded “sam- 
ple grade, smutty,” unless the quantity 
of smut is ascertained, in which case the 
smut dockage shall be calculated on the 
same basis as other dockage, and the per- 
centage of smut dockage shall be added 
to the grade designation, and the grain 


- then be graded according to the grade re- 


qulveuans of the class to which it be- 
ongs. 

The milling interests of the Pacific 
Coast contend that smutty wheat should 
be graded on sample basis, and the grain 
interests that it should be graded on a 
contract grade basis subject to the per- 
centage of smut, 

The grain committee of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange has covered its con- 
tention in resolutions to be sent to the 
Federal Board of Grain Standards, recit- 
ing that Pacific Coast grain dealers and 


exporters are compelled to handle from 
50 to 75 per cent of smutty wheat, and 
has gone on record in these resolutions in 
favor of grading such wheat as No. 1, 
subject to actual percentage of smut, pro- 
vided such wheat can be made merchant- 
able, and on which a charge for smutting 
could be agreed upon by all parties con- 
cerned. 
A NEW TACOMA MILL 


The Keystone Cereal Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., operating a mill of 100 bbls ca- 

acity, flour and cereals, will shortly ask 

ids on the construction of a 400-bb! mill 
at Tacoma, with a capacity of 200 bbls 
flour and 200 bbls cereals, or more. 

The company was incorporated about a 
year ago, succeeding to the business of 
the Consumers’ Mfg. & Supply Associa- 
tion. J. H. Scott, of Tacoma, is president 
and treasurer, and E. O. Fitzpatrick man- 
ager. The company has been operating 
its present mill with two shifts at full 
capacity, and its business has grown so 
rapidly that it finds it necessary to in- 
crease capacity to take care of its trade, 


TO AMEND STATE GRAIN ACT 


Washington grain houses will request 
the state Tegtelcbore to make two amend- 
ments to the state grain inspection and 
weighing act. These amendments are in- 
cluded in the new act recently passed in 
Oregon, which in other respects practical- 
ly follows the present Washington state 
law. 

The first of these amendments would 
require public warehousemen to deliver 
to owners of receipts for special piles of 
grain the entire amount of such special 
piles, including the sweepings therefrom, 
the cost of resacking such sweepings to 
be paid by the owner of the pile. When 
receipts are issued for parts of such pile, 
such receipts must bear the notation, “part 
of special pile.” Under the present law, 
deliveries are made by weight, with the 
result that receipt holders, on account of 
the increase in weight through moisture 
absorption, often receive Jess than the 
grain stored. ; 

The other amendment requires that 
owners of warehouse receipts surrendered 
for shipment furnish warehousemen with 
written instructions regarding the capac- 
ity of cars to be ordered and as to the 
manner of loading and billing shipments, 
and makes the warehousemen liable to the 
owners of receipts for any excess freight 
paid- or other damage suffered by the 
receipt holders from the failure of ware- 
housemen to exactly follow the loading 
and billing instructions given. Serious 
losses have been incurred in the past on 
account of the failure of warehousemen 
strictly to follow shipping instructions. 


NOTES 


Funds are being secured at Grangeville, 
Idaho, to construct a 60-bbl mill. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Association 
of Asotin County, Wash., is considering 
building a mill at Asotin. 

Reports coming in as to fall-sown grain 
in Washington, are generally to the effect 
that it has come through the winter with- 
out injury, although the acreage is the 
smallest for many years. 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs, sacked, will 
become effective April 9 on oriental Kafir 
corn to Mississippi Valleyspoints. .There 
is no rate on this product in force at 

resent. Oriental Kafir is now quoted at 

ton, c.i.f. Seattle. 

The local press of Glendive, Mont., 
states that funds have been secured for 
the early construction there of a 200-bbl 
mill and a 35,000-bu elevator, Warren 
Armington, of Denver, Colo., and W. W. 
Clark, of Billings, Mont., being largely 
interested. 

There is a slight improvement in the 
car situation, but this is believed to be 
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only temporary, and it is anticipated that 
conditions in North Pacific territory will 
be considerably more acute within the next 
10 days or two weeks, after which period 
railroad officials state a gradual improve- 
ment will set in. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Oregon, March 3.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, was 
16,246, or 48 per cent of capacity, this 
week. 

The flour market is very firm, because 
of the recent advance in wheat, and high- 
er quotations are looked for any day. 
Trade is rather quiet, with local buying of 
a hand-to-mouth character. It is reported 
that small lots are being sold for ship- 
ment east, and it is believed that if trans- 
portation difficulties could be overcome 
this business might assume large propor- 
tions. No new export business is being 
worked, so far as known. 

Flour prices hold at the old basis of 
$8.20 for patents. Millfeed stocks are 
light and the market is very firm, with 
bran quoted at $27 at the mills, and 
shorts at $30.50. 

Wheat is gradually getting back to the 
former high level. The demand from the 
East at present is rather urgent, but 
sellers cannot guarantee the early de- 
livery that is required. Farmers are also 
very firm in their views, and but little is 
offering in the country. Bid prices for 
March delivery at the exchange today: 
blue-stem, $1.66; forty-fold, $1.62; club, 
$1.61; red Russian, $1.59. 

Oats and barley are gaining strength 
with wheat. For spot oats, $37 ton is be- 
ing offered, and for barley $38.50. Whole 
corn is quoted by sellers at $48, and 
cracked at $49. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT MOVEMENT “* 

California is still the only outlet for the 
wheat and flour movement by water. 
Shipments of flour southward in Febru- 
ary were 37,501 bbls, against total ship- 
ments in the same month last year of 
83,332, of which 46,297 went to California, 
36,025 to Europe and 1,010 to Hawaii. 
For the season to date, flour shipments 
have been 368,794 bbls, all to California, 
compared with shipments in the same 
period last season of 389,761 to Califor- 
nia, 118,488 to South America, 96,654 to 
Europe, 24,077 to Atlantic ports and 
2,970 to Hawaii and the Orient. 

Wheat shipments to California in the 
past month were 73,805 bus, against a 
total of 423,343 in February last year, of 
which 381,008 went to Europe, 42,003 to 
California and the remainder to the Ori- 
ent. For the grain year to date, Cali- 
fornia has received 824,853, bus, and 
370,994 have gone to Europe, the total of 
1,195,847 comparing with 7,937,970 
shipped in the corresponding period last 
season, of which 3,802,489 were dispatched 
to Europe, 2,323,718 to California, 1,081,- 
374 to Australia and the remainder to 
South Africa, South America, the Orient 
and Atlantic ports. 

Local receipts in February were 80 
cars flour, against 305 in the same month 
last year, 314 cars wheat, against 37, 199 
cars oats, against 13, and 24 cars barley, 
against 22 a year ago. 

* * 

J. P. Livingston, of San Francisco; 
American representative of Strauss & 
Co., grain importers of London, is in the 


city this week. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Cat., March 3.—All 
grades of flour were advanced this week 
in sympathy with the upturn in wheat, 
and business was on a restricted scale. 
Bakers have been out of the market for 
some time, particularly the larger ones, 
and though some have stocks to care for 
their needs for 90 days, May 1 will see a 
majority of them in the market. : 
orth coast mills advanced prices this 
week 25c bbl. Blue-stem patents are now 
quoted at $8.20@8.40; straight grade, 
$7.90@8.10. Eastern mills were firmer, 
with Kansas mills quoting first patents 
at $9.40@9.75; Dakota first patents, $9.80 
@10; Montana first patents, $9.20@9.40, 
—98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 
Millfeed is firmer, in spite of rain which 
fell over the entire state, relieving the d 
spell and assuring ample green feed. Ff 
number of inquiries were received by local 
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jobbers for round lots of shorts and mid- 
dlings from the interior and ‘southern 
part of the state. White bran is quoted 
at $28.50 ton; shorts, $82@33; middlings, 
$40@44,—delivered San Francisco. 

Trading in coarse grain has been re- 
stricted this week. Wheat was firmer, in 
sympathy with eastern markets. Barley 
showed marked weakness in the face of a 
very promising crop prospect. California 
club wheat, per ctl, $2.60@2.65; Turkey 
red, $2.95@2.971,; blue-stem, $2.95@3; 
spot feeding barley, $2.20@2.23; brewing, 
$2.30@2.35; white oats, $1.9714,@2.02Y, ; 
red oats, $2.75@3. 


NOTES 
The collector of customs at the port. of 
San Francisco has been instructed by 
Washington to withhold from the public 
all information as to clearances or the 
contents of manifests. 


Receipts of flour and grain at San 
Francisco from Washington and Oregon 
during February were as follows: flour, 
342,163 14-bbls; wheat, 101,895 ctls; bar- 
ley, 1,985; oats, 98,517. 

At a meeting of the board of supervis- 
ors, on Monday, it was decided to with- 
hold for the present any decision on the 
request of the local bakers to temporarily 
suspend the ordinance which makes 12 ozs 
the standard weight of a loaf of bread. 

Julian Arnold, commercial attaché to 
the Republic of China and to the embass 
as Tokyo, Japan, son of J. H. Arnold, 
vice-president of the Phoenix Milling Co., 
Sacramento, Cal., gave an interesting talk 
to the executives of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce at their weekly 
luncheon on Monday, Feb. 26, relative to 
trade opportunities of the Orient. 





Wheat Crop of the Canary Islands 


The 1916 wheat crop of the Canary 
Islands showed an increase of 20 per cent 
over that for 1915, according to figure’ 
announced by the agricultural service. 
This means a radical and important 
change in general agricultural tendencies 
in the archipelago, and can be directly 
traced to war conditions. 

Until this year every cereal crop of the 
past 15 years has shown a decrease, due 
to the encroachments of banana planta- 
tions on ground previously devoted to 
wheat. But banana growth demands 
heavy chemical manuring, and war con- 
ditions have made the importation of 
chemical fertilizers expensive as regards 
some and practically impossible as re- 
gards certain phosphate compounds. 

The island of Teneriffe in 1916 pro- 
duced 11,730 metric tons (431,000 bus of 
60 lbs) of wheat; Grand Canary, 10,200 
metric tons (374,800 bus). Prices during 
1916 ranged from $1.50 per bu in Janu- 
ary to $2.50 in December. 

Ground-breaking for wheat and prepa- 
ration of new wheat lands have been 
actively going on. A 50 per cent increase 
in the acreage under wheat and fodder 
crops during 1917, as compared with only 
two years back, seems assured. 





Mi Polis Ship t 
Following were the shipments of flour from 
Minneapolis, over the respective roads, for 
the five months from Sept. 1, 1916, to Jan. 31, 
1917, with comparisons, in bbis (000’s omit- 


ted): 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-16 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P...1,675 2,7 1,70 

c.,8t. P., M.& O. 978 
M. & St. L...... 459 774 932 588 
Great Northern.. 888 819 667 668 
North. Pacific... 446 501 448 612 
Great _— +» 601 888 498 550 














oo BB. & Q. 2.200 745 41,175 1,250 974 
Soo (Chi, Div.).. *.. 449 74 472 
OO sesvecsecees ,033 769 994 712 
Rock Island .... 574 382 355 351 
Totals ........ 7,400 10,244 8,519 8,389 


Receipts ........ 353 461 411 312 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
millistuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 
respective roads, for five months, from Sept. 
1, 1916, to Jan. 31, 1917: 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 





C., M. & St. P. 63,754 86,922 63,879 60,275 
C., St. P., M. 

BGO. ceccoce 84,990 112,120 73,360 72,360 
M. & St. L..... 4,446 3,866 3,873 4,830 
Gt. Northern... 40,817 26,038 23,766 30,147 
North, Pacific. 27,496 17,826 17,476 16,448 
Gt. Western... 9,291 9,265 11,453 10,348 
c., B. & Q.... 27,096 23,287 29,709 33,154 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... 24,724 30,974 22,637 

WO sarscorecs 30,379 39,087 38,629 24,484 
Rock Island 7,665 3,641 4,385 17,689 
Minn. Transfer ..... «...- 46 295 

Totals ...... 286,932 346,765 287,649 282,667 
Receipts ...... 36,149 49,815 38,299 36,677 


*Included in Soo figures, 
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The flour market has been quiet but 
firm this week. Asking prices have been 
sharply advanced with the rise in wheat. 
Owing to the small stocks here, the quo- 
tations are in many cases nominal, and 
where dealers are out it is a case of hav- 
ing to pay the asking quotations. 

Traffic conditions are improving a little, 
but there is evidence of ited supplies 
at all points, and conditions are growing 
less favorabie, although not as rapidly as 
earlier in the season. Deliveries are slow 
and only of small proportions. Opinions 
as to supplies of flour in transit are vari- 
ous, but many believe that a great deal 
of that sold is already on wheels. 

‘There has been practically no export 
during the week, as buyers have been un- 
willing to pay the premium. There has 
been delay in moving flour, excepting by 
the allies. Some Greek flour is being 
loaded, and the Dutch are reported to be 
taking on some. 

TONNAGE CONDITIONS 

The amount of tonnage available is 
steadily decreasing, and with the recent 
attitude of the allies the supply available 
for neutrals is bound to decrease. Some 
weeks ago the British government, it is 
understood, appointed a committee of five 
steamship concerns to take charge of the 
engagement of neutral tonnage for the 
allies, in order to move grain. They were 
authorized, it is stated, to pay as high as 
30s per gr to the west coast of Europe or 
the United Kingdom, or equal to 90c per 
bu. 
As there were few free neutral ships, 
the amount of tonnage obtained was 
small; nevertheless, they succeeded in 
getting a number of gee ge ships, 
partly through the question of coal, and 
also war insurance. Without this arrange- 
ment it was almost impossible for the 
Norwegian boats to get coal and insur- 
ance. Even under the best conditions, 
the amount of war insurance which can 
be obtained is only 50 per cent of the 
present worth of the ship in the open 
market. 2 

Only a short time ago the allies took 
over the Greek ships, as they found it 
difficult to get coal. These vessels were 
taken over, it is understood, at about 30s 
per ton per month, while the open rate is 
45@47%%s. One of the Greek vessels is 
loading with flour in New York this week. 
This is understood to be the last cargo to 
go out for the Greek government direct. 
Scandinavian authorities are said to have 
200,000 tons of flour to come from 
America, although this is not credited in 
New York. 

EXPORT DEMAND 

The export demand for wheat has been 
limited to buying by the Belgian Relief 
and some scattered purchases by the 
allies. The Belgian Relief is credited with 
having bought 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 bus 
the last week or 10 days, and is said to be 
still in the market. This is partly Ameri- 
can, and a small part Manitoban. The 
buying by the allies has not been so much 
of a factor, as they seem to be still both- 
ered with getting wheat for the vessels 
waiting to be loaded. 

The interest of the other buyers has 
been small, due to the inability to ship. 
The Dutch are still trying to get their 
shipments to meet the conditions brought 
about by the great loss in tonnage last 
week. The allies are loading the grain as 
fast as it comes forward, and ex to 
load a good deal of corn and ce: prod- 
ucts to be used in the place of wheat. It 
is understood that quite an important 
fleet is likely to be here by the opening 


of navigation, and that shipments of all 
grain. and foodstuffs will materially in- 
crease at that time. 


BARGE CANAL SERVICE BEGINS MAY 1 


Announcement has been made by 
Frank M. Williams, state engineer and 
surveyor, that daily service on the new 
Barge Canal will begin in May. A fleet 
of 8 steamers and 29 consorts will ply 
between Buffalo and Albany. These ves- 
sels will be operated by a Syracuse com- 
pany which was recently incorporated 
with a capital of $257,500. 

Another fleet of 22 barges will begin 
operation soon after the canal is opened, 
and scores of remodeled Erie Canal boats 
will be ready to carry freight as soon as 
the new state waterway is available for 
navigation. According to the Merchants’ 
Association, it is intended that a regular 
schedule shall be maintained by the fleets 
operating in the canal. Calls will be made 
at all the larger cities, including Roches- 
ter, Rome, Utica, Little Falls, Fonda, 
Amsterdam, Schenectady, Troy and Al- 


any. 
Canal freight rates will be about two- 
thirds the railroad freight charges. Dur- 
ing the season of 1917 only package 
freight will be carried, but with the de- 
velopment of barge canal craft it is ex- 
pected that all classes of freight will be 
received next year. 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE SUPPORTS PRESIDENT 
Following is the text of a message sent 
by members of the New York Produce 
Exchange this week to United States 
Senators O’Gorman and Wadsworth: 
“The undersigned, members of the New 
York Produce Exchange, convinced that 
further delay can only render worse an 
international situation already intolerable, 
urge that you use your utmost influence 
to insure the prompt passage of such 
measures as will insure protection to the 
honor and integrity of the nation, the de- 
fense of all its rights on land and sea, 
and exact retribution for the lives of its 
citizens ruthlessly and barbarously de- 
stroyed. We strongly feel that it is time 
for our government to act. It will have 
the united support of the nation, no mat- 
ter what sacrifices may be required.” 


FLOUR SALES RESTRICTED 

Business this week has been unusually 
quiet, buyers showing strong disinclina- 
tion to buy anything for mill shipment, 
owing to the uncertainty of time of ar- 
rival. Spot stuff is being freely offered, 
with prices ranging 25@50c under mill 
quotations. It looks as though a large 
percentage of spot flour will soon be 
cleaned up, and buyers and bakers be 
forced to purchase for mill shipment. 
Domestic buyers look for lower markets 
temporarily in case of a break with Ger- 
many, and are waiting for this. 

Foreign demand has been very inactive, 
as it is practically impossible to get an 
inch of space for United Kingdom ports. 
If any were available there would no 
difficulty in booking, as a minimum, 
20,000 to 30,000 sacks for London exclu- 
sively. Danish ports are also closed for 
any offer. This only leaves Scandinavian 
ports open, and there is only one line 
making regular service to Norway now, 
so the export situation does not look very 
bright. 

NOTES 

Gaston Neubrik, formerly southeastern 
representative of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., has accepted a position with 
the Raymond-Hadley Corporation. 

The New Century Co., Chicago, will 
open an office in New York under the 
management of H. S. Pearlstone. Sellin 
arrangements that this company has with 
the Metropolitan Flour Mill & Grain Co., 
however, will continue. 

The out-of-town millers in New York 


‘ 


* last week were A. Robbie, of the Cavalier 


(N. D.) Milling Co; J. R. Caldwell, man- 
ager Albert Lea (Minn.) Milling Co; W. 
S. Roe, president V City Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; Riley Pratt, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Walter Haskell, of 
W. H. Haskell & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 3.—Flour was 
sharply higher and more active this week, 
due to light stocks, fear of war and re- 
ports as to farmers’ reserves. The ad- 
vance was nominally 75c bbl on springs, 
and 50c on hard and soft winters. eo) 
offerings in instances brought 50c bbl 
over those to arrive, owing to the general 
clean-up and continued poor service of the 
railroads, although most buyers claimed to 
have plenty of stuff bought to come for- 





ward. Trading was good, and ran prin- 
cipally to springs on spot and to hard 
and soft winters to arrive. Quotations 


refer to mill shipment, and are 25@50c 
bbl under the spot market. 

Springs were strong and wanted, with 
fancy short patents closing nominally at 
$9.80@9.95; standard patents, $9.55@9.70; 
long patents, straights and cut-straights, 
$9.25@9.40; first clears, $8.55@8.80; sec- 
ond clears, $7.90@8.40,—98-lb cottons or 
140-lb jutes, and 20@30c more in wood. 
A good general demand prevailed, and a 
fair business was done in all grades, spot 
offerings receiving the most attention and 
commanding a stiff premium. 

Soft winters were active, with patents 
nominally closing at $9.10@9.35, wood, 
20@30c less in sacks, 40@4é5c less in bulk 
or buyer’s package; near-by straights, 
$8.20@8.35; western, $8.30@8.40,—bulk 
or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton 
or jute, 40@45c more in wood. Near-by 
straight, spot and to arrive, sold well at 
$7.75@8.10, bulk, and $8.25@8.50, wood, 
though final figures were 25c bbl higher. 
All grades were in demand, but there was 
only a little of any to be had. 

Hard winters were upward and more 
salable, with patents at the close quoted 
nominally at $9.55@9.70; straights, $9.30 
@9.45; clears, $8.40@8.65,—98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
Trading showed a decided improvement 
in both short and long patent, and some 
mills were willing to sell short patent for 
less than others demanded for long. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 51,388 
bbls; clearances, none. 


NOTES 


George R. B. Heffner, of Gray, Irelan 
& Co., ship brokers, died Feb, 28, of 
pneumonia, aged 40. 

J. M. Wharton, local representative of 


several leading mills, has been confined to 


his home with a cold for two weeks. 


Local stevedores and longshoremen have 
settled differences with their employers, 
and removed all. occasion for striking. 

Grain exports from here this week 
were 1,448,429 bus—680,217 wheat, 483,- 
560 corn, 158,306 oats, 86,346 rye and 
40,000 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20, 1916, to March 3, 1917, 1,375,634 
bus; same time last year, 1,573,706. Range 
of prices this week, $1.50@2.04%,; year 
ago, $1.02@1.1514. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad claims to 
have moved in the last week from the 
Middle West to eastern points 3,100 car- 
loads of general freight which had been 
held up by embargoes. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 21, 1916, to March 3, 1917, 227,735 
bus; corresponding period last year, 169,- 
571. Range of prices this week, $1.12@ 
1.16; last year, 75@771,c. 

It is said 16 loaded steamers—Dutch, 
Danish and Swedish—lie outside Fort 
McHenry awaiting orders to proceed to 
sea. Among them is the Danish steamer 
Tula, which was ready to sail three weeks 
ago. 

Until further notice, the local custom- 
house, by orders from Washington, will 
refrain from giving out information re- 
garding the time of clearing and destina- 


tion of flour and grain exports from Bal- 


timore. 

In February, Baltimore received 194,996 
bbls flour and exported 117,047; received 
7,914,713 bus grain and exported 6,865,- 
888. From Jan. 1 to March 1, 1917, it 
received 458,884 bbls flour and exported 
369,313; received 17,195,220 bus grain and 
exported 16,075,538. 
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The Baltimore Dry Docks & ee 
ing Co. launched today for Christoffer 
Hannevig, of Norway, the fourth steamer 
which it ) built for the ee since 
the war started. It is said all four ships 
were sold before they left the stocks, and 
at a handsome profit to their owner. 

Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, is buying 
foodstuffs at the lowest wholesale rates 
and selling them to the people of this city 
at cost, his object being to beat the mid- 
dleman. He has thus far succeeded in 
causing a tumble in vegetables and eggs. 
He says the work will go on until all 
edibles are obtainable at reasonable fig- 
ures. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation will 
build at its Sparrow’s Point plant, for the 
Cunard Line, of England, two freight 
steamers of 7,500 tons capacity each. It 
is said similar orders have gone to 
Chester, Pa., and San Francisco, and rep- 
resent the first contracts for shipbuilding 
awarded by British steamship companies 
to American shipyards for 50 years. 

Visitors were Walter Quackenbush, 
manager eastern department The North- 
western Miller, and R. Kjarsgaard, of 
Overseas Co., Inc., foreign buyers, New 
York; R. G. Taylor, of Moon, Taylor & 
Co., grain, Lynchburg, Va; A. B. Harlan, 
representing Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, 
Chicago; F. C. Smoot, manager Marley 
& Co., Inc., merchandise heaieaes Hagers- 
town, Md; William P. Fisher, treasurer 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Baltimore grand jury, in an effort 
to locate those selpoaaiile for food short- 
age and other violations of the Sherman 
act, has summoned a number of persons, 
including commission merchants and rail- 
road and warehouse officials, to appear 
before it with books and papers showing 
foodstuffs in storage and on track, for 
whom held and how long. It is said legal 
action will follow unless immediate relief 
is guaranteed, federal authorities promis- 
ing to co-operate in the prosecutions. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 3.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 11,900 bbls, of which 8,100 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 59 
per cent of capacity, compared with 11,- 
400, or 56 per cent, last week, 12,400, or 
61 per cent, a year ago, and 11,800, or 60 
per cent, two years ago. . 

Flour buyers showed more disposition 
to purchase, and all mills reported im- 
provement. Some were able to get in a 
full week, while others ran only about 
half-time. There was an increase both in 
new business and in shipping directions. 
The price tendency was upward on all 
grades. 

Spring patents sold the first of the 
week at $o.85@10, wood, Boston, but 
prices advanced today to $10.35@10.40. 
City prices were marked up by some mills 
25@35c. 

Spring clears were not in so good de- 
mand as patents. Mills had clears to 
offer, and made sales of the best at $1 
under patents. Quatations ranged $8.85 
@9.60, wood, Boston, but not much busi- 
ness was done at the outside figure. 

Winter wheat flours were in sharp de- 
mand. One large mill was flooded with 
inquiries, and closed contracts for a num- 
ber of cars. Winter straights were ad- 
vanced 25c bbl, sales being made at $8.75, 
wood, and $8.20@8.30 bulk, Boston. 4 
ping directions came in freely, and the 
mills were busy. 

Rye flour millers had a brisk trade. 
The price jum 15¢ bbl, sales being 
made at $8.10@8.15, wood, and $7.90, 
jute, Boston. Orders and shipping direc- 
tions increased over last week. : 

Graham flour prices rose 35c bbl under 
an increased demand. Mills made sales 
of several good-sized lots at $7.80, wood, 
Boston. Small orders in the local trade 
were filled at $8, wood. Entire wheat flour 
was 30c bbl higher, selling at $9.70, wood, 
Boston. 

Millfeed was in abnormal demand, 
millers finding it impossible to take care 
of the orders. turned down 
eastern business, as they could sell every- 
thing at the door at better prices than in 
Boston. Sales of spring bran were made 
at $40, f.o.b. Rochester, and $42.50 in 100’s, 
Boston. Winter bran sold at $42@43, in 
100’s, Rochester. 

Spring middlings jumped $1, selling at 
$44.50, in 100’s, Boston. Demand was 
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strong and insistent. ‘Two mills sold all 
their spring middlings at $41@42, f.o.b. 
Rochester. Winter middlings sold at $45, 
in 100’s, and rye feed at $40, Rochester. 


NOTES 


George Motley, president and treasurer 
of the Moseley & Motley Milling Co., was 
out of town this week. 

There was a little more inquiry for 
spring low-grade flour, and ope were 
firm. Sales were made at $7.10, jute, 
New York, and $6.75, jute, Boston. 

Winter wheat and rye are almost cleaned 
up in this part of western New York, 
judging from the light receipts. Millers 
say searcely any grain is being marketed 
by farmers. 

“Flour at $11 bbl at retail is not as 
expensive, if you take it by the pound, 
as many other edibles,” said a member otf 
ihe Macauley-Fien Milling Co. this week. 
“Potatoes are selling at about 5c, onions 
for lle, cabbage 61/4,c,-low-grade butter 
3ue, and yet a charge of $11 for a barrel 
of best bread flour, or about 5%c Ib, is 
regarded by some as exorbitant. If it 
were possible to return to the old system 
of barter and exchange, just now the 
lowest value would be represented by a 
pound of flour.” 

R. J. Arxrys. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., March 3.—Not in 
many months has there been such a de- 
mand for flour, nor so little prospect of 
getting it moved from the mills, as today. 
Shipping directions were also the best 
this year, some of the largest dealers 
wanting the cars loaded before instruc- 
tions were received by mail. There is no 
question about the shortage of flour in 
dealers’ hands, as all wires demand im- 
mediate shipment, and hint at a famine 
unless something is done quickly. 

The mills here are powerless to help, 
as it is simply impossible to get the rail- 
roads to furnish enough cars. The mills 
themselves are badly off for wheat, near- 
ly all depending on the railroads, and are 
either down or. running only occasionally. 
The situation seems hopeless until the 
demand for cars for the big stock of ex- 
port wheat here, as well as at other points, 
is supplied, 

Prices were advanced 50c bbl this week, 
and will be higher Monday for all grades 
of spring wheat flour. 

Winter wheat millers are asking an 
advance of about 40c bbl, but doing prac- 
tically nothing, as they cannot guarantee 
delivery. Short winter patent is quoted 
at $9.55, standard at $9.30, and pastry at 
$8.95, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour unsettled, but generally high- 
er, with the mills reporting a scarcity of 
rye. Demand for flour at the advance 
was light. Quotations: No. 1, $8.30 bbl; 
straight, $7.80; dark, $7.90,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Demand for millfeeds has slackened, 
and there was more spot stuff offered at 
the close than could disposed of, ex- 
cept at last week’s prices. Earlier in the 
week it was easy to get $40 for bran, and 
even more for sonal lots, and the mills 
were looking for higher prices. Mid- 
dlings were oniy steady, and some offer- 
ings came out late in the week which were 
not all taken. Red dog in fair supply, 
and demand rather light. 

Corn-meal coarse feed millers are busy 
night and day, and prices are higher than 
last week. Hominy feed in fair supply 
and easier. Gluten stronger and in good 
demand. Cottonseed meal steady, with a 
fair demand. Oil meal is offered at pre- 
vious prices, and there appears to be 
plenty of it. Kafir corn is considered too 
high, and no trading was reported this 
week, 

Buckwheat was offered at $3 per 100 
lbs, track, Buffalo, but demand is limited. 
Buckwheat flour in only light request, but 
millers are asking previous prices, $5.50 
per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats active and firm. Oat hulls, 
reground, very scarce, and there were 
buyers from all sections, They are quoted 
at $28 ton, sacked, track, Buffalo. F 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week was 107,200 bbls, representing 64 
per cent of capacity, compared with 110,- 
200, or 66 per cent, last week, 100,400, or 
60 per cent, a year ago, 104,200, or 76 per 





cent, in 1915, 109,200, or 79 per cent, in 
1914, and 97,600, or 71 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


R. M. Morgan, of A. C. Field, Inc., 
grain, New York, was here this week. 


Millers in this state are not selling 
wheat, now that prices have advanced. 
The last sales were at $1.75 at the mill 
door. 


Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are about 9,700,000 bus, of which 8,000,000 
are Canadian. Last year there were 12,- 
264,000 bus. : 


J. A. Gould, of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, and Bruce T. Fairchild, 
miller of Porterville, N. Y., were on 
*change this week. 


Prospects for an early opening of navi- 
gation at this port are not very bright, 
as the cold weather holds on and the ice 
is heavier than last season. 


Forwarders here believe the railroads 
mean business, and will furnish cars to 
take out the 9,000,000 bus grain afloat in 
the Buffalo harbor before April 1, on 
which day the holding contract expires. 


The Fleischmann malthouse at oem 
N. Y., was damaged $10,000 by fire this 
week. Spontaneous combustion is given 
as the cause. The plant is owned by the 
David Stevenson Brewing Co., of New 


‘York. 


Receipts of grain from Canadian ports 
at Buffalo during the past three seasons 
were: 


191 1914 
Wheat, - bus. .102,763,844 83,164,415 23,312,612 
Oats, bus.... 19,130,421 3,076,123 3,057,116 
Barley, bus.. 3,044,560 1,384,103 1,099,611 
Flaxseed, bus 4,014,416 1,101,483 5,700,061 





Totals, bus.128,953,241 88,726,124 33,169,400 
E. BAanGasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcu, Pa., March 3.—Flour was 
firm and higher this week, in keeping with 
the advancing wheat markets. Buying 
was mainly of a forced character and 
generally for one or two cars for quick 
shipment, and the total volume was 
slightly larger than last week. Very few 
forward sales were reported. Shipping 
directions on old contracts were fair. 

Springs are about 70c bbl higher than 
a week ago, and ranged, for patents, $9.50 
@10 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, 
$9.35@9.75, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters range, for patents, 
$9.35@9.65 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $9.15@9.45, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered very 
freely at $7.60@8.10 bbl, bulk, for 
straights, with patents held about 30c 
more. 

All grades of millfeed were in excel- 
lent demand, but .quotations are uwun- 
changed. Bran is quoted at $38; stand- 
ard middlings, $38; white middlings, $41 
@43; red dog, $46,—all in sacks. 

Ear corn, shelled corn and oats are all 
higher than last week, due partly to light 
receipts that were insufficient to meet the 
demand, and partly to sympathy with 
higher western markets. Ear corn, No. 2 
yellow, is quoted at $1.17@1.18 bu; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.16@1.17; oats, No. 
2 white, 70@701,c. 


NOTES 


Jesse C. Stewart, local flour and feed 
broker, is at Atlantic City. 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $9.50@ 
10.20 bbls, 49-lb paper bags. 

Fred Ewart, flour buyer for the S. 
Ewart Co., is in California and does not 
expect to return until April 1. 

W. A. Dolman, assistant sales-manager 
Grain Belt Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
called on local trade this week. 

R. L. Sampson, whose flour and feed 
mill at West Newton, Pa., burned last 
week, has rented temporary — in 
the town, and plans to rebuild. 

Harlow S. Lewis, manager of the local 
office of the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., leaves Monday for Philadel- 
phia and other eastern cities on business. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Wm. Penn Hotel, here, June 
18-20. This is the first time the conven- 
tion has been held in the western part of 
the state, and local bakers are s g 
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their appreciation by the interest they are 
taking and the assistance they are giving 
to the various committees. 

W. A. Low. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puuapeven1a, Pa., March 3.—The 
flour market has been stronger this week, 
as a result of the advance in wheat. The 
mills raised their limits, and spot goods 
brought higher prices, standard spring 
patent selling up to $9.50 .wood, an im- 
provement for the week of 25c bbl. Most 
of the demand is for spot goods. The 
northwestern mills are reported to be 
offering sparingly because of unsatis- 
factory shipping conditions, and for the 
same reason the demand for flour to ar- 
rive is limited. Kansas flours on the spot 
are underselling the mills, but the latter 
are very firm in their views. Soft winters 
are in small supply, but demand is light 
and offerings are ample for requirements. 


NOTES 

The bulk of receipts of wheat at this 
port is of Manitoba No. 3 spring for 
export. 

There is absolutely no winter wheat 
bran available on the spot wholesale 
market. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1 were 
4,727,350 bus, against 8,200,000 the same 
time last year. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on March 1 was 127,432 bbls, against 
171,016 on Feb. 1 and 149,125 on March 1, 
1916. 


Owing to a shortage of supplies of 
wheat, the Quaker City mills have been 
recently compelled to curtail their output, 
but expect to resume more active opera- 
tions next week. 


At the request of the United States 
government, details of the exports of 
grain from Philadelphia will not be given 
out by the grain inspection department of 
the Commercial Exchange for the present. 
The custom-house, under instructions from 
the government, has likewise stopped giv- 
ing out the exports of flour and grain, 
and in fact of all commodities from this 
port. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 3.—Flour buyers 
are slow in placing new orders for flour, 
while so much is due on old orders on the 
way from the West. Arrivals during the 
week for the local trade showed some im- 
provement, and the serious condition is 
somewhat relieved. At the same time, 
while flour has been received from Min- 
neapolis, shipments from other points are 
still somewhere between the point of ship- 
ment and déstination. 

One buyer here has a car of flour pur- 
chased that was shipped to Boston from 
a western mill in early December. The 
draft came through in the regular way, 
and was accepted and paid 70 days ago. 
The interest on this payment has already 
reached about $35, an entirely unneces- 
sary and useless charge, and an unfore- 
seen expense that will go far toward 
wiping out any possible profit on the 
purchase, 

Spring wheat patents advanced 20@30c 
bbl for the week, and soft and hard win- 
ter wheat brands in about the same pro- 
portion. ’ 

There has been little flour sold at sec- 
ond hands this week, as stocks are about 
exhausted. Offerings have been light, and 
when sales were made a premium was 
usually readily obtained on account of the 
flour — either on spot or near by. 

Wheat feeds do not show any material 
improvement over last week. There are 
still hundreds of cars due the trade here, 
many of which apparently have been lost 
track of. The local market is almost bare 
of feeds, and this accounts for the abnor- 
mally high prices quoted for anything 
anywhere near this market. Only. two 
cars of feed arrived in Boston last week 
where there should have been 100. 


NOTES 

According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the stock of flour on March 1 
amounted to 24,339 bbls, compared with 
45,396 last month and 61,285 a year ago, 
all for local distribution. There were also 
1,750 bbls for export account held in 
store. 

Harry P. Van De Bogert, Jr., for 18 

\ 


years associated with 
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the late Mark 
Shultis in the grain business, has engaged 
in the same line, as owing to the death of 
Mr. Shultis the business conducted under 
his name is to be discontinued. Mr. Van 
De Bogert has a wide business acquaint- 
ance in New England, and his friends 
wish him success in his new venture. 


Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., March 3.—Fairly 
liberal sales of flour are reported this 
week by southeastern mills. Nearly all 
reported improvement in sales, and a few 
booked rather large quantities. Buyers ° 
not only show more confidence in the mar- 
ket, but are in actual need of supplies. 
More requests are being received to rush 
shipments, but on account of the serious 
shortage of cars the mills consider them- 
selves fortunate in being able to run bet- 
ter than half-time. 

There has been much irregularity in 
prices during the week, with quotations 
getting back close to the high point of 
last year. However, considerable business 
was accepted on the old terms, and mills 
appeared to be lagging behind the cur- 
rent market. 

Prices for soft winter wheat flour at the 
close were substantially as follows; best 
or short patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $9@9.10; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $9@9.10; long patents, 15c under 
standard; low-grades, 30@50c under 
standard. 

Better sales were reported by rehan- 
dlers selling Minnesota and Kansas flour, 
though business was moderate. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, jute, 140 lbs, 
delivered Nashville, $9@9.30; hard winter 
patents, $8.60@8.90. 

Wheat gained about 5c this week. The 
mills have fair supplies on hand, but find 
it difficult to cover for current sales. No. 
2 red, western, is quoted at $2.05@2.07. 
A considerable amount of white wheat 
has been bought on the Pacific Coast by 
mills in this territory. The Tennessee 
agricultural experiment station reports 
damage to the wheat crop by February 
freezes to have been 50 per cent. 

With more favorable weather, farmers 
have been making reports of improvement 
in outlook the past week. Captain W. H. 
B. Satterwhite, living near Gallatin, 
Tenn., reports that he has 175 acres of 
fine looking wheat. He said that he 
planted it thick and deep, and that some 
of his neighbors who did not follow this 
course report their crop badly damaged. 

The corn situation continues very 
strong. Prices advanced 4c this week, 
with No. 3 yellow quoted at $1.1214, and 
No. 3 white at $1.1114. Bolted corn meal 
is strong at $2.50 per 96-lb bag, with 
fair demand at Nashville mills. Supplies 
of corn are moderate. 

Millfeed is in good demand, with prices 
firm. Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $837@ 
39; standard middlings, $39@40. 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 151,500 bbls, showed an output 
this week of 67,250, or 44.3 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 72,537 bbls 
and 44.5 per cent last week, 54.7 per cent 
the same week in 1916, 55.8 in 1915, 58 in 
1914, 52.1 in 1913, and 58.4 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


March 3 Feb. 24 

hn te EERE ORE OL - $0,200 34,500 

WORE, DB 6 60 ccc avec 321,100 348,500 

GEOG WUE ci ces veteccoces 186,850 215,500 

CWE BUS Mocs Societies 338,200 345,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 130 cars. 


W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and T. L. Blish, 
of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
were here last week. Mr. Sparks was en 
route home from Florida. 

H. G. O’Kain, president, and J. L. 
Haston, secretary-treasurer, of the Gold- 
en Grain Cereal Co., Nashville, have re- 
signed. J. F. Boyd, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
has been elected president, and W. B. 
Craft, Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. 
Roy Brown has been elected sales-man- 
ager. The capital stock has been increased 
to $200,000. 


Joun Lerrer. 
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: GOOD WORK 

The work done recently in London, 
England, by W. W. Hutchison, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and 
Thomas Williamson, of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in the interest of 
the Canadian export flour trade, deserves 
the grateful recognition of every member 
of the industry in this country. Canadian 
mills are peculiarly dependent upon 
their exporting trade with Great Britain, 
and in a very direct way this, in turn, 
has a bearing on the success of the stock- 
raising industry of Ontario and the west- 
ern’ provinces. Anything that curtails 
over-sea flour business automatically cuts 
down the supply and increases the cost 
of millfeed in all parts of Canada. 

Recent measures to control the food 
supplies of the United Kingdom, to- 
gether with a most unreasonable discrimi- 
nation against flour as compared with 
wheat in the ocean steamship rates, 
threatened to extinguish the very consid- 
erable trade that Canadian flour mills 
have been doing with the motherland. It 
is believed over here that the British mill- 
ers were taking advantage of the war and 
their influence with the British govern- 
ment to cut off and destroy this business. 
They saw the opportunity, and took ad- 
vantage of it. . 

As a measure of protection, and in 
order that the Canadian point of view 
might be more clearly understood, this 
mission to London was undertaken and, 
in the end, it had considerable success in 
educating British officials as to the true 
state of affairs. The most cordial assur- 
ances were ultimately given that the 
scales would be held even as between 
home and colonial interests. It is under- 
stood, too, that ocean freights are to be 
adjusted in a manner that will restore 
Canadian flour to a parity with wheat. 

These assurances are in themselves a 
tribute to the tact and good judgment 
which Messrs. Hutchison and Williamson 
brought to bear upon their undertaking. 
No better representatives could have been 
chosen for the task. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The market for Manitoba and Ontario 
flour does not show much activity. The 
railway embargo continues to hold up 
business considerably. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

There was a good demand from British 
importers, but as business is still restrict- 
ed to amount of ocean space available, 
few export sales were reported. Mani- 
toba springs to comply with British regu- 
lations were quoted at 61s per 280 lbs in 
140-lb bags, c.i.f. leading British ports; 
Ontario winters, 58s. 

Brokers here are quoting $7.45@7.55 
bbl for 90 per cent winter patents, de- 
livered Toronto, in bags, and $7.15 for 
Ontario winter flour in bulk at seaboard. 
Local quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts ......-...-..0065 $9.50 
Spring patents, seconds .............+. 9.00 
Spring first cleare .........ceeeceerees 8.60 
Spring second clears ..........6+sse05% 9.10 
Winter and spring blends ............. 8.60 
Winter 90 per cents ..... sce e cece eneee 8.10 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 

Ontario country points. 
MILLFEED STRONG 

There was a good demand for millfeed, 
but high prices asked tend to hold up 
business. However, a fair amount of 
trade was reported. Prices remain firm 
at high level. Quotations: bran, $38 ton; 
shorts, $42; feed flour, $2.70@9.80 per 


bag,—straight cars, f.o.b. Ontario points. 
Mixed cars: bran, $35 ton; shorts, q 
WHEAT ADVANCING 

A fair amount of business was done in 
winter wheat. Prices showed a rise all 
round. No. 2 red or white was quoted at 
$1.80@1.82 bu, in cars, on track, country 
points; farmers’ loads at mill doors, $1.75 
@1.80. ‘ 

No. 1 northern, $2.0314,; No. 2 northern, 
$2.00Y¥,; No. 3 northern, $1.9514,—on 
track, Bay ports. 


CHARLES N. BELL, LL.D. 


After 30 years of continuous service 
as secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, Dr. C. N. Bell retired recently 
from this office with the intention of tak- 
ing life easier. His resignation was 
greatly regretted by the members of this 
fine business organization, toward the suc- 
cess of which he has so very greatly con- 
tributed. The exchange never had any 





Dr. C. N. Bell 


other secretary, and never seemed to con- 
template the possibility of a change. 

Dr. Bell helped in its organization, 
guided and encouraged it through all the 
period of infancy, fought for it when this 
was needed and, finally, had the satisfac- 
tion of handing over his tasks to a suc- 
cessor who is eminently fitted to under- 
take all those larger responsibilities that 
are certain to devolve upon this office in 
the future. 

Dr. Bell came to Manitoba from On- 
tario in 1870 as a soldier in the expedi- 
tionary force under Lord Wolseley which 
was sent to suppress the first Riel rebel- 
lion. Having finished that task, he set- 
tled at Fort Garry (now Winnipeg). He 
participated in some of the buffalo hunt- 
ing of that period, and later engaged in 
the steamboat traffic of the Red River, 
together with the late James J. Hill and 
Lord Strathcona. In 1887 he became sec- 
retary of the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
and of the newly organized Grain Ex- 
change, a dual office which he retained 
until this winter. : 

In the course. of his career in western 
Canada Dr. Bell became a widely recog- 
nized authority on the history and arche- 
ology of the country. He wrote largely 
on these subjects and on the agricultural 
possibilities of the prairies of the West. 
He is a member of most of the great Brit- 
ish and United States historical, geo- 
graphical and scientific societies, besides 
serving three times on the Imperial Trade 
Congress held in London, England. 

These references cover all too briefly 
the activities of this nobly spent life. 
Hospital work, charities, sport, freema- 
sonry and other public and private in- 
terests have to make up a singularly 
full and well-rounded career. Many of 


these things will continue to engage Dr. 
Bell’s attention and, with more leisure to 
pursue them, his public and private hob- 
bies will no doubt receive a still greater 
amount of care. F 

Two sons of Dr. Bell are now serving 
as medical officers with the Canadian 
over-sea forces in the European war. 
Both enlisted early, and have been work- 
ing steadily in military hospitals ever 
since. 

COARSE GRAINS QUIET 

A fair amount of business passed in 
Ontario oats, but with this exception the 
market in coarse grains was quiet. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red or white Ontario oats, 
64@66c bu; malting barley, $1.21@1.23; 
rye, $1.40@1.42; peas, $2.45; buckwheat, 
$1.28,—in car lots, on track, country 
points. No. 2 Canadian western oats, 73 
@i74c bu, delivered Toronto or Ontario 

ints. No. 3 American yellow corn, 

1.18 bu. : 

OATMEAL QUIET 

Demand for oatmeal was poor. Only 
a fair amount of business was done. 
Prices showed a decline of 10c per bag 
of 90 lbs. Quotations: rolled oats, $3.35 
per bag of 90 lbs, mixed-car lots at On- 
tario points; oatmeal, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. ; 

The British government is still in the 
oatmeal market, but with this exception 
export business remains at a standstill. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $28 


‘ ton in bags, car lots, Ontario points or 


Montreal. 
NOTES - 

Sterling exchange on 60-day paper is 
quoted here at $4.73. 

Norman Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, 
insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., visited 
Toronto during the week; also W. E. 
Treleaven, of Treleaven Bros., millers, 
Lucknow, Ont. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiyyirec, Man.,- March 3.—Millers 
report a good, steady demand for flour 
this week, most of this trade being local. 
Transportation difficulties continue to 
handicap exporting business, but millers 
have booked a limited amount during the 
week, ' 

Owing to the upward trend of the 
wheat market, spring patents advanced 
10c bbl on Thursday. Top patents are 
uoted today at $9.40 bbl, seconds at 

.90, and first clears at $8, net, in 98-lb 
bags, delivered to the retail trade in 
mixed-car lots at Manitoba points. 

Large stocks of millfeed are on hand 
throughout the West, and millers report a 
heavy eastern demand for their supplies 
which they are unable to fill, owing to 
lack of transportation facilities. Prices 
today are $2 over last week’s quotations. 
Bran is now selling at $30; shorts, $32; 
special middlings, $33; red dog or feed 
flour, $42; oil cake, $47,—all net, per ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, straight- or mixed-car 
lots, to Manitoba points, 

A steady local demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal continues. Today’s price for 
rolled oats at country points is $3 per 
80-lb bag, delivered; granulated oatmeal, 
$3.75 per 98-lb bag. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 
Wheat has been moderately active 





throughout the week. There is an im- 
proved inquiry for cash grain, the con- 
tract grades especially being in good de- 


mand, Closing prices, in cents per bush- 
el, on each day of the week: 


-———Cash—__, -- Futures—, 


in 2n 3n May July 
Feb. 26 ...... 174% 171% 166% 176% 174% 
Feb. 27...... 175 «171% 166% 177 176 
Feb. 28 ...... 178% 174% 169% 179% 177% 
a eee 179 §=6175% 170% 180% 178% 
MOR 2 sceses 181% 178% 173 182% 180% 
Mar, 3 ...... 186 182 176% 186 184 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Cash oats have been in demand 
all the week, and Closed today at 62%,c 
bu for No. 2 Canadian western, in store, 
Fort William. 

Cash barley closed at $1.01 bu, in store, 
Fort William, an advance of 4c for the 
week. 

Cash flaxseed closed at $2.56 bu, in 
store, Fort William, an advance of 2¥,c 
for the week. 

NOTES 

Southern Manitoba is hard pressed for 
supplies of millfeed this winter. The 
almost total failure of the wheat crop in 
that section resulted seriously for farmers 
and millers. 

The railway blockade in western Can- 
ada has had the effect of closing down 
or curtailing the output of a number of 
country mills. As a result there is a 
shortage of millfeed at many places. 

As yet the government of Canada has 
made no decision in the matter of a chair- 
man for the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Dr. Magill. Important 
matters are waiting for action, but it is 
unlikely that anything will be done with 
these until a chairman has béen appointed. 

A small flour mill and grain elevator 
at Portage la Prairie, Man., the property 
of the Alexander Brown Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, has been sold by them to 
Montreal parties. It is the intention of 
the new owners to operate the elevator 
immediately, but the flour mill will re- 
quire alterations before it is ready for 
use. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., March 3.—In sym- 
pathy with the strength in Canadian 
wheat, a firm feeling prevails in the local 
flour market. Demand for spring wheat 
grades has been steady, and a fair amount 
of business resulted in first patents at 
$9.60, seconds at $9.10, and strong clears 
at $8.90 bbl, in bags, and 30c more in 
wood, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

There was a good inquiry from buyers 
east of Montreal, but as there has been 
no improvement in the condition of trans- 
portation in that direction, millers found 
it difficult to get supplies forward. Mill- 
ers generally are busy filling government 
orders, but find it difficult to keep mills 
running to full capacity, as wheat is not 
coming forward fast enough from the 
West, on account of car congestion. 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flour, as supplies on spot are still light, 
for which there is a fairly good demand, 
and prices are firmly maintained. Sales 
were made of 90 per cent patents in bro- 
ken lots at $8.50@8.80 bbl in wood, and 
at $4.10@4.25 per bag, delivered to the 
trade. 

The inquiry from English —. for 
spring wheat flour continues, but on ac- 
count of scarcity of ocean freight space 
little new business has been done. A sale 
of 2,000 sacks of the regulation export 
grade was made for shipment to Belfast 
at 58s 6d per sack, 1s higher than last 
previous sale reported. 

White corn flour was strong, and prices 
on Friday were advanced 40c, with sales 
in broken lots at $7.60 bbl in bags, de- 
livered to the trade. The advance was 
attributed to the scarcity of supplies. 

Millfeed advanced $2@3 ton, due to 
continued keen demand from all sections 
and scarcity on spot. Sales of bran in 
mixed-car lots were made at $38, shorts 
at $40, and middlings at $42 ton, includ- 
ing bags, delivered to the trade, and for 
full-car lots buyers were bidding $1@2 
ton more. 

. There was a steady demand for rolled 
oats, and a fair business was done in 
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broken lots of standard grades at $3.35@ 
345 per bag of 90 Ibs, delivered to the 
trade. i 

Manitoba feed wheat strong, and prices 
advanced, with sales of car-lots on spot 
at $1.30 bu, ex-store, and cars en route 
changed hands at $1.24@1.25, ex-track. 

Owing to the limited supply of Ameri- 
can No. 8 yellow corn on spot, prices 
have advanced, with sales of car lots as 
high as $1.36 bu, ex-store. Demand is 
good, and a number of cars were sold for 
shipment from the West at $1.20@1.25 
bu, ex-track. 

There is a big demand from buyers in 
ihe Province of Quebec for seed oats, 
which are scarce, with sales of odd cars 
it 883@85e bu, ex-store. The market for 
regular grades.of oats is firm, with a 
teady demand for No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern at 75@76e bu, ex-store. 

MILLING IN TRANSIT 

The transportation bureau of the Board 
1f ‘Trade was advised on March 1 that the 
Board of Railway Commissioners had dis- 
lowed the recent tariff issued by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
celed the provision for milling in transit 
it Montreal for grain in transit via the 
Canadian Government Railways to At- 
iantic ports. This change was to have 
vone into effect on. March 1, and was re- 
cently protested by a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Montreal milling inter- 
ests at a sitting of the railway board at 
Ottawa. It has been announced by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway that new tariffs, 
in accordance with the ruling of the com- 
inission, would be issued at once. 


NOTES 

W. E. McGaw, of Winnipeg, was intro- 
duced on ’change by R. S. Sharing, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 

Jamés A. Allan, of Jas. Carruthers & 
Co., Ltd., grain exporters, left today for 
Palm Beach, Fla., for a month’s vacation. 

James Carruthers, grain exporter, who 
has been at Pinehurst for the past month, 
has returned home in order to be present 
at the annual meeting of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, of which he is president. 

A. G. Watson, representative of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 
Halifax, was introduced on ’change this 
week by T. Williamson, vice-president of 
the company, and C, P. Masters, traveller 
for the company, by Colonel A. E. La- 
belle, general manager. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 3.—The flour 
market is uniformly strong in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Manitoba first patents, $10 bbl; 
first clear, $9.60; Ontario blends, $9.05,— 
all in car lots in wood, f.o.b. track St. 
John; Halifax, 5¢ bbl more. 

Feeds of all kinds have advanced. 
(Juotations: Manitoba and Ontario mid- 
dlings, $40 ton; bran, $37. 

In feed flours Manitoba mills quote 
$2.65 per bag, or $53 ton; Ontarios rule 
it $2.70 bag, or $54 ton. 

Rolled oats are. $7.20 bbl, and standard 
oatmeal $7.90, . 

~ * 

The contract for a new grain elevator 
it St. John has been let to the Feigel- 
Bellows Engineering Co. Ltd. Fort 
William. A. E. McGrytrey. 





Canada’s Foreign Trade 
The following table, from the Weekly 
Bulletin of the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce, shows the value of 
the imports and the principal classes of 
exports of Canada for the last three 
calendar years (000’s omitted) : 








IMPORTS 
1914 1915 1916 
Dutiable ee $302,517 $261,842 $422,173 
Free ..cn epee 178,802 188,706 344,554 
Total imports ..$481,319 $450,548 $766,727 
EXPORTS 
Canadian produce: 
Mine + teccesecces $53,781 $61,815 $81,281 
Fisheries oe Saee 18,660 21,673 24,350 
Forest ...iteasade 41,871 49,780 55,225 
Animal Produce .. 68,217 94,513 117,910 
Agricultural prod- 
. ucts ...seseeeel 127,123 280,644 364,606 
Manufactures 69,152 151,752 440,477 
Other .... cc mae 492 3,953 7,858 
Total Canadian 
- produce ..... $379,296 $614,130 $1,091,706 
oreign produce.. 49,020 39,859 20,739 





Total exports ..$428,316 $653,488 $1,112,445 


which can- 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 3 was 15,800, or 33 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 15,500, or 32 
per cent, last week, 29,200, or 61 per cent, 
a year ago, 29,900, or 62 per cent, two 
years ago, and 31,211, or 65 per cent, 
three years ago. ; 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Seventeen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 105,660 bbls, for the week end- 
ing March 3 made 45,687, or 43 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 45,558, or 45 

er cent, last week, by 15 mills of 99,660 
bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. \ 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


C. A. Williams, of the Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio, is in California. 

E. J. Burkley, representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., was in 
Toledo Wednesday and Thursday, calling 
on the trade. : 

The Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by H. 
W. Ingersoll, H. S. Couch, F. E. Stetson, 
Anthony Neiding and S. J. George. 

George L. Brand, Michigan and Ohio 
representative of the Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, with headquarters at, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., called at this office Feb. 28. 

The Sugar Grove steam flour mill has 
been sold to J. C. Uhl, of Lancaster. Mr. 
Uhl has taken over the management of 
the mill, which is one of the oldest flour- 
ing mills in Ohio. 

D. H. Owen, formerly in the feed busi- 
ness at Youngstown, Ohio, is to go to Chi- 
cago as sales-manager J. J. Badenoch Co. 


’ C, A. Ormsby, also of Youngstown, will 





be assistant sales-manager. 
The mill at West Lafayette, Ohio, 


owned by Henry J. Rehard, has been sold - 


to T. J. Hanley, Coshocton. New ma- 
chinery will be added, and Ambrose A. 
Hanley, son of T. J. Hanley, will manage 
the mill. 

Frank C. Wagner, for a number of 
years buyer for the Higgins-Babcock- 
Hurd Co., wholesale grocers, has estab- 
lished a brokerage office in the Marshall 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. He contem- 
plates handling a flour-mill account. 


The Albert H. Buehrle Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will continue the business as 

lanned under the incorporation of the 
[sme Pane Co., recently announced. 
D. H. Owen withdraws to go to Chicago. 
F. D. Batteiger will have charge of the 
wholesale department. A new warehouse 
is now under construction. 

Over $1,000,000 damage was caused by 
a fire which destroyed the elevators of the 
Kentucky Public Elevator Co., Feb. 26. 
Seventy-five freight cars standing on stor- 


age tracks belonging to the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and approximately 500,000 
bus wheat, corn, rye, and oats stored in 
the elevators, were destroyed. 


OTTO KNAUSS 


Otto A. Knauss is vice-president of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., and 
the son of J. L. Knauss, president and 
treasurer of the company. He assumes 
that he was born with the innate desire 
to become a miller, and recalls no other 
ambition than this one. He had always- 
heard of the “jolly miller” in his early 
years, but says if he had at any time 
had a musical ear for the jingle of a 
dollar he might have chosen some more 
profitable profession. 

He was educated at the Evansville 
High School and the University of Wis- 
consin, where he specialized in such sub- 
jects as salesmanship, economics, busi- 
ness organization and management, ac- 
counting and other courses of practical 





Otto Knauss 


value in the work he contemplated. Real- 
izing that the big problem of the pres- 
ent-day progressive miller was not pro- 
duction, but selling, he was constantly on 
the alert for material and information on 
this end of the milling industry. 

The Northwestern Miller, of which he 
found all the back copies in the university 
library, together with mail interviews 
with successful millers, furnished the 
material for his thesis, “The Making of 
Flour,” which was submitted for his 
B.A. degree. 

Upon graduation, in 1913, he imme- 
diately became associated with the Phoe- 
nix Flour Mill, and in 1915 was taken 
into the company as vice-president and 
sales-manager, which position he now 
holds. He says he owes to close associa- 
tion with his father, who has had an ex- 
perience of 40 years in —e the best 
part of his knowledge of the business. 


INDIANA : 
Inpianaporis, Inp., March 3.—Any 
hope nurtured early this week that flour 
prices would work lower went glimmering 
Saturday, when wheat sold at an advance 
of 5c. All the week, mills have done prac- 
tically nothing.” It is not dissatisfaction 
with quotations that is keeping the buyer 
out of the market, for in instances orders 
could have been satisfied had there been 
cars to handle the business. Beyond the 
limits of the state only a limited amount 
of flour is being delivered. 
Less complaint was heard from the 
South than a week ago, when prices were 
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out of line, but with no cars, there is 
little use in talking prices. ‘ Local millers 
cannot see how stocks in certain localities 
can hold out much longer, as buying has 
been so slight for weeks. The last two 
days, mills were as idle as they have been 
in years. . 

The combined output of flour by In- 
dianapolis mills this week was 6,830 bbls, 
nearly a third short of last week. Any- 
thing sold moved in small lots. The flour 
situation has become so stagnant and the 
demand for millfeed so keen that mill- 
ers’ activity seems confined almost wholly 
to the latter. Mills for two or three weeks 
have been unable to satisfy the demand 
for feed, and this week ordering was 
more brisk, with prices strong. 


NOTES 


Prices in this market: soft winter pat- 
ent flour, in jute, $8.80@8.90 bbl; No. 2 
wheat, $1.95 bu; mixed feed, $40 ton. 

Fire today destroyed the National 
Milling Co.’s plant at Angola. Loss esti- 
mated at $25,000, with $15,000 insurance. 

The Talbot (Ind.) Grain Co. has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Directors: Henry C. Miller, George Fos- 
ter, Jerry H. Helmerichs. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel and others, of 
Washington, who have charge of the grain 
standardization work, held a meeting in 
this city Wednesday, which was one of 
the most largely attended of any the 
trade has had in years. Millers from all 
parts of Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois were present. They 
generally are in favor of the grades. 

Wheat experts in southern Indiana de- 
clare that 90 per cent of the crop has 
been damaged by cold weather. This re- 
fers to a total of 190,000 acres in several 
wheat counties where experts made ex- 
aminations. Several localities will replant 
the ground with oats, potatoes or alfalfa. 
Millers in Evansville, the largest city in 
the “Pocket,” believe wheat will advance 
to $2 in a short while. 

J. M. Pearson. 





To Break Jute Monopoly 


The completeness of India’s monopoly 
of jute production may be broken if 
plans of a Scandinavian group of capi- 
talists should be successful. This syndi- 
cate has applied to the ministry of agri- 
culture of Argentina for a concession of 
fiscal lands in the territory of Formosa, 
on the Pilecomayo River, on -which it 
intends to erect a large factory for the 
manufacture of fibrous textiles. 

The results of experiments, which the 
representatives have carried out on a 
fiber obtained from the plentiful wild 
“chaguar” plants, show a very satisfac- 
tory comparison with the jute. In the 
event that the “chaguar” is ever ex- 
hausted, plans already have been made 
to establish immense plantations of agave 
and similar plants used in Europe in 
manufacturing fiber for hessians and 
bags. 

The Scandinavian syndicate has chosen 
an opportune time for its move, inas- 
much as the price of jute has kept pace 
with the general rise of ccemneliies in 
demand among the belligerents. The ex- 
port tax imposed by law, effective March 
1, 1916, on all Indian jute may prove 
discouraging to growers in the face of 
competition with substitute fibers. 

No announcement has yet been made 
indicating how the ministry will act upon 
the application. 





National Bakers’ Convention 
The 1917 convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers will be held 
in Chicago the week of Sept. 17-21, in- 
stead of Oct. 22-26. Headquarters will 
be at Hotel Sherman. 


Canadian Flour Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for the crop 
years 1913-17, in bbis: 








1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
Sept -. 379,160 432,468 330,338 447,891 
Oot... 4 489,644 583,382 664,395 965,883 
Nov..... 521,309 464,098 872,322 683,428 
Dec..... 602,477 517,460 801,974 595,169 
Jan...... 425,731 393,112 719,127 645,214 
Feb..... 290,301 417,373 918,207 
March... 432,727 619,526 624,141 
April.... 204,688 172,307 366,672 
May..... 309,663 471,999 642,003 
June.... 330,365 403,552 779,721 
July..... 314,094 236,004 621,689 
August.. 366,108 185,848 656,864 ...... 
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CHICAGO, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .......--..00065 $9.80@10.00 
Spring patent, jute ............. 8.80@ 9.10 
Spring straights, jute ........... 8.25@ 8.50 
Spring clears, jute ............++. 7.40@ 7.756 
Second clear, 140 ibs, jute........ 6.10@ 6.40 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute otis enkees ee 4.20@ 4.60 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.80@ 9.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.60@ 8.75 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 8.00@ 8.50 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 7.20@ 7.35 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $8.65@9.00 
Patent, 95 per cent ......-..-2e6% 8.40@8.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........s.e065 7.00 @7.35 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ............ $7.10 @7.35 
Rye fiour, standard, jute ........ 6.70 @6.85 


MILLFEED—The car situation has shown 
a little improvement, but mills continue to 
quote in mixed-car lots. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $36.50; standard middlings and 
winter bran, $37; winter middlings, $42.50; 
red dog, $45,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Offerings light. Demand im- 
proving. Local mills taking hold fairly. 
Cash prices higher. No. red and No. 2 
hard, on track, 8@10c over May, the best 
premiums so far; No. 4 red sold at $1.91; 
No. 2 hard sold at $2, with Turkey variety at 
$2.04%, the latter 19c over May; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, 8@12c over May; No. 2 northern, 
5@10c over May. 

RYE—Advanced 1c. 
2, $1.55 bid. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade improved. Prices 
higher. Grits $2.59, and meal $2.58, per 100 
lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Offerings light. No. 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Flour, bblis..... 364 217 216 163 
Wheat, bus.... 640 2,427 393, 1,584 
Corn, bus...... 1,854 2,178 858 1,303 
Oats, bus...... 2,076 2,396 1,496 1,437 
Rye, bus....... 56 69 60 43 
Barley, bus.... 507 709 122 215 
NEW YORK, MARCH 3 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
ear lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $8.75@9.10 $9.05 @9.40 
Spring first clears..... 7.90@8.15 8. pre" 93 45 
Spring low-grades .... 6.75@7.00 
Winter patent ........ 8.55 @8.85 ‘téos i6 
Winter straights ...... 8.15 @8.45 .45@8.75 
Kansas straights ..... 8.65 @8.90 Peer 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports for the week totaled 63,000 
packages, of which 21,300 were destined for 
various ports and 42,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat exports for the week totaled 1,065 
bus to various ports. 

WHEAT—Values have been very strong for 
cash grain. Premiums are held at full quota- 
tions, so that the prices paid represent ex- 
traordinary differences over the contract de- 
livery. With the nearing approach of the 
May delivery, many wonder whether cash 
will change its position relative to May or 
whether the scarcity of wheat will continue. 
As far as the local market is concerned, 
there seem to be some complaints regard- 
ing the movement of wheat and the difficulty 
of getting cash wheat for milling purposes at 
eastern points. Exporters have not been 
buyers to any extent, excepting the Belgian 
Relief, which is- understood to have bought 
heavily of late. Quotations at the close: No. 
1 northern spring, $2.25%; No. 2 hard winter, 
Chicago, $2.16%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$2.20%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $2.17%. 

CORN—Very strong, and values for both 
cash and to arrive have advanced rapidly 
with the contract market. Eastern supplies 
are small, and only a little is arriving from 
the West. Shipments are good, and the de- 
livery has been better for foreign loading 
than for some time past. Quotations: new 
No. 2 yellow corn to arrive is quoted at $1.23, 
10 days’ shipment. 

OATS—tThe oats market was also very firm. 
The conditions in oats were not quite as seri- 
ous as in some of the other grain, but eastern 
supplies are very small, with decided pre- 
miums being obtained for spot and near-by 
deliveries. The high premiums are naturally 
restricting export buying. Quotations: stand- 
ards, 78c; No. 2 white, 78c; No. 3 white, 
77%c; No. 4 white, 77c, nominal; ordinary 
white clipped, 76@78c: white clipped, 78@ 
0c. 


RYE FLOUR—Market firm, with the ad- 
vance in other flour, although the volume of 
business continues rather light. Prices are 
quoted at $7.15@8 bbl, spot and to arrive. 

MILLFEED—New high levels for feed val- 
ues have been established this week. West- 
ern feed is scarce, and readily sells at the 


advanced quotations, while city feed is re- 
ported well sold up. Quotations for spring 
bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $39.50 
@40.50; standard middlings, 100’s, $39.50@ 
40.50; red dog, $47.75. City feed: bulk bran 
$41.40, 100-lb sacks, $43; heavy feed, in bulk 
$41.40, 100-lb sacks $43; flour middlings, 
100’s, $47; red dog flour, $48, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Prices showed a very strong 
tone, and with the advance in cash corn still 
higher prices have been obtained. Quotations 
at the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $5.25@ 
5.30; fine yellow, 100’s,. $2.75; white, 100’s, 
$2.75; coarse, 100’s, $2.75; hominy, bbl, $5.70; 
granulated yellow, $5.75@5.90 bbl; white 
granulated, $5.75@5.90 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, 
$3.05 @3.10. 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood....... $9.90@10. nes 
Hard spring straight, wood...... 9.20@ 9.3 
Pancy clear, Jut@ ...cccccscccses 8.70@ 8. 30 
Rye flour, pure, wood..........+. «.++@ 8.00 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 7.10@ 7.60 
Kansas straight, cotton.......... 9.00@ 9.25 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... oo OR 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 lbs, cotton ......... -@ 2.70 

MILLFEED—Higher. Bran is aectell at 


$36@36.25; standard fine middlings, $36@ 
36.25; rye feed, $35.50; flour middlings, $40; 
red dog, $44; brewers’ dried grains, $38; oil 
meal, $35,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 11@12c, with demand 
good for choice. Receipts, 148 cars. Off- 
grades sold more readily, and millers have 
good stocks of choice. No. 1 northern, $1.86 
@2; No. 2, $1.82@1.96; No. 3, $1.50@1.83; 
No. 2 red, $1.81@1.95; No. 3 red, $1.71@1.92; 
No. 2 hard, $1.83@1.97. 


No, 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday - 186@189 182@187 150@175 
Tuesday ... 186@190 182@187 150@175 
Wednesday. 189@193 185@189 150@178 
Thursday .. 192@196 188 @192 150@180 
Friday .... 193@197 189@193 150@180 
Saturday .. 196@200 192@196 155@183 


BARLEY—Advanced 3@4c, with demand 
good for all grades. Maltsters and brewers 
bought freely of choice. Shippers took me- 
dium and low. Receipts, 218 cars. Medium, 
$1.25@1.30; No. 3, $1.25@1.29; No. 4, $1.14@ 
1.28%; feed and rejected, $1@1.20. 

RYE—Advanced 4c, with demand good 
from shippers and millers. Receipts, 15 cars. 
Country millers and southern distillers were 
in the market at all times for choice. No. 1, 
$1.49% @1.53%; No. 2, $1.48% @1.53; No. 3, 
$1.40@1.52. 

CORN—Advanced 5@é6c, with demand good 
for all grades. Receipts, 188 cars. The local 


trade paid top prices for yellow, while ship- . 


pers took all grades. No. 3 yellow, $1.01% 
@1.07%; No. 4 yellow, $1@1.05; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.00% @1.06; No. 3 white, $1.01@1.07. 
OATS—Advanced 2%@3c, with demand 
good for all grades. Receipts, 288 cars. Ship- 
pers bought freely, and tables were cleared 
each day. Standard, 59% @62%c; No. 3 
white, 58% @61%c; No. 4 white, 58% @60%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—_ -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Flour, bbls... 6,820 26,250 12,480 25,720 
Wheat, bus.. 185,000 105,250 103,660 60,316 
Corn, bus.... 251,920 440,675 122,070 217,585 
Oats, bus.... 564,480 493,520 428,310 927,535 
Barley, bus.. 316,100 318,880 42,050 106,680 
Rye, bus..... 17,775 60,180 20,145 41,085 
Feed, tons... . 260 2,270 3,671 4,006 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 3 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 


tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Pe SOD. sb acbea sc l'ssse eee bk $8.70@8.90 
WORN. 6s cc cccecctdbesoeebecsive 8.35 @8.60 
WRONG GEO, cetcceetenovececccecce 7.45 @7.75 
WOOGME GIORT cc cccscccesicvecececs 6.30 @6.65 
EES | 6.i ea owns 608 teeeees 6 6.10@6.30 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $8.70@8.90 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 8.40@8.60 
Extra fancy, in jute ............. 7.75 @8.00 
PRO GO 6.06 ce cocseewsktivecnes 7.00 @7.40 
ED occ ccneckthasedseeetcs 6.10@6.40 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
ee NOE Soci ctebisnentbieds $8.70@8.90 
ee reer re ere er 8.40@8.60 
QUT, ab onc t ce si duadeds.des ve net 7.75 @8.00 


MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.88; hard wheat bran, $1.84@1.85; 
middlings, $2.10@2.25. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.86; gray middlings, $2. 

WHEAT—Good demand; 10@12c higher on 
soft, and 7@10c higher on hard. Receipts, 
292 cars, against 206. Closing prices: No. 3 
red, $2.02@2.05; No. 4 hard, $1.80. 

CORN—Very little demand the fore part 
of the week but later improved considerably 
at prices 6@7c higher. Receipts, 315 cars, 
against 405. Closing prices: No. 3 corn, 
$1.04% @1.06; No. 4 corn, $1.04@1.06; No. 3 
yellow, $1.06@1.06%; No. 4 yellow, $1.04%. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.95. 

OATS—In good demand at the close, and 
3@4c higher. Receipts, 212 cars, against 


189. Closing prices: standard, 62% @63c; No. 
3 white, 61% @63%c; No. 4 white, 61c. 


RYE—No. 2 rye nominal. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 73,760 98,000 89,710 106,840 
Wheat, bus.. 603,600 514,602 455,050 559,890 
Corn, bus.... 596,400 236,720 482,580 248,260 
Oats, bus.... 445,400 304,300 434,430 249,790 
Rye, bus..... 7,700 11,000 11,690 10,680 
Barley, bus.. 14,000 6,400 ..... 1,760 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
March 3 Feb. 24 March 4 


1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat.... 257,730 257,097 110,548 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 428,172 416,175 642,448 
No. 2 corn ........ 54,125 52,692 77,979 
No. 2 white corn... 56,700 39,262 108,626 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 17,400 26,386. .ccet. 
No, 2 oats ........- 8,454 6,006 22,204 
No. 2 white oats... 10,389 10,389... wcccvs 
No. 3 white oats... 227,334 188,451 234,161 
Standard oats ..... 52,005 54,975 5,080 
No, 2 rye ...ce-eees 2,973 4,394 3,694 





TOLEDO, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .:...........0.55 $10.10 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PE a6 Bets poe ek kV eh A toes THROES $9.30 
WOUOUUING coca ceccces cas twee nansduenece 9.20 
| Se eS Tee TE PTET ETT RT 8.80° 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Wiser WHORE DAM oo ceiecvcccccccvecs $44.00 
SEE DE wb SU e es CSU Ras beKocecceesee 44.00 
IE, .67eere.< bo 6b5 So 4.6 O00 0 a5 04 00 oe 44.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 47.75 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 6.75 

WHEAT—Closing prices No, 2 red: 

é Ca May July 
Monday ......... $1.91 $1.94% $1.56% 
Tucsday® .......% eevee’ ery a 006 «010 
Wednesday ...... 1.95 1.98% 1.59% 
Thursday ........ 1.97 2.00 1.61% 
WE” Gai cats cae 1.99 2.02 1.61% 
Saturday ........ 2.02 2.05 1.64 

*Closed. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 43,200 148,000 15,300 52,500 
Corn, bus.... 85,200 241,200 33,000 110,200 
Oats, bus.... 83,200 72,000 .42,900 59,300 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,340 bbis and 5,465,086 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 17,200 sacks to Liv- 
erpool, 12,200 to Leith, 9,530 to Glasgow and 
31,577 to London. Quotations, 196 Ibs in 


wood: 
Spring favorite brands .......... $9.90@10.40 
Spring patent .........eeeeseses 9.25@ 9.60 
a reece 8.75@ 9.00 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ...... 9.90@10.40 
Regular grades— 
po BO ee eer ee 8.75@ 9.25 
Wimte? Gtraiget .. 2... cccesece 8.40@ 8.75 
Winter first clear ........... 8.00@ 8.25 
Winter patent ...........eeeeees 8.75@ 9.25 
Woimter GEFGlRt 242. cc ccc ccesccs 8.40@ 8.75 
Winter first clear ............00. 8.00@ 8.25 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 9.25@ 9.50 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks.... 9.00@ 9.25 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 8.50@ 8.75 


MILLFEED—Again higher under scarcity. 
Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$42.50@43.50 
Western to’arrive, in bulk...... 40.00 @ 41.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


GE biv-a.n vedic docks toeesseeres 41.00 @ 42.00 

To arrive, all-rail ............ 38.00 @39.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TD GOED oc ccs cvsevesccserses 41.50@ 43.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

SEs GOD. 404 2 ocintavececes 38.50@39.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 45.50@46.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 38.50@39.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 41.50@42.50 

WHEAT—Demand fairly active, and mar- 
ket firm and 8c higher. Offerings light. Re- 
ceipts, 755,512 bus; exports, 328,698; stock, 


1,461,758. Closing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
re Aer ve i $1.98 @2.03 
No. 2 southern red .............5. 1.96@2.01 
et Se ea 1.94@1.99 
De, BH PU no's cede ac ccenecs¥iverin 1.94@1.99 
) ee eee ees rac ee 1.90@1.95 
PROBOUT Kb00 vec don avedsdvecece 1.86@1.91 


RYE—Scarce and higher. Quotations: No. 
2 western in export elevator, $1.54@1.59 bu. 
Small lots of near-by rye, in bags, $1.05 @1.25. 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and firm 
but quiet. Quotations: $7.50@7.75 per 196 
lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small, and market firm 
and 2%c higher under a fair demand. Re- 
ceipts, 80,457 bus; exports, 25,714; stock, 203,- 
990. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No, 2 yellow .......... $1.19@1.20 
Western No, 3 yellow .......... 1.18@1.19 
Western No. 4 yellow .......... 1.16@1.17 
Western No. 5 yellow .......... 1.14@1.15 
Southern No. 3 yellow .......... 1.16@1.16% 


CORN PRODUCTS—Firm, under light of- 





ferings and in sympathy with advance in 


corn. Trade, however, quiet. Quotations: 
100-1b 
Bbis sacks 


Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5.75 @6.85 $2.80@2.85 
Granulated yellow meal 5.90@6.00 2.90@2.95 
Granulated white meal. 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
Yellow table meal .... 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 


White table meal ..... 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
White corn flour ..... - 5.95@6.10 2.90@3.00 
Yellow corn flour ..... Hey ores 2.75 @2.85 
Pearl hominy .......- 5.80@5.90 2 st Sane 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65 @1.70 -@.. 


OATS—Market advanced 1%c danas Oe 
offerings and a fair demand. Receipts, 212 


165 bus; stock, 361,009. Quotations: 

a | eee ra fee CE 72% @73 
Standard white ..........-.000- 71% @72 
SE DB WEROO ov vibes eiisebeceoims 70% @7 
Bees SE WONG 5k Ce Kio e cesses dus 69% @70% 
er ee Te eee e 66% @67%& 


OATMEAL—Firm and higher, in sympathy 
with strength of raw material. Quotations: 
ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.76; patent, cut, 
per 200 lbs, wood, $8.63@8.94; rolled, steam 
and kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, in wood, $6.90 
@7.15; pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, $4.80 
@6.05. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in February were as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbls bus bus 
February, 1917.... 94,067 2,191,296 530,354 
January, 1917..... 144,472 3,188,187 653,362 
February, 1916.... 193,378 4,364,373 524,979 


February, 1915.... 127,108 2,483,911 1,003,530 


Exports— 
February, 1917.... *%..... 1,964,194 377,142 
January, 1917..... 55,860 2,968,156 240,000 
February, 1916.... 133,004 4,106,376 240,014 
February, 1915.... 229,178 2,166,010 275,290 


*Not available. 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands...$10.05@10.20 


BPPings PATON. . secs ecvccsces 9.75@ 9.90 
Spring straight ........ Vrrk ire 9.45@ 9.60 
BPTI BISt. CTORP 2. iccccvacccre 8.75@ 9.00 
Spring second clear ..........++. 8.10@ 8.60 
Winter patent, special stencils... 9.25@ 9.35 
Winter patent .....cccscccccecs 9.10@ 9.20 
WHIMOOE WETRNEE: oie dewaccvses 8.60@ 8.85 
Winter first clear ..........5+6. 8.20@ 8.45 
Hard winter patent ...........+. 9.75@ 9.90 
Hard winter straight ........... 9.50@ 9.65 
Hard winter first clear ......... 8.60@ 8.85 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.60@ 8.35 


MILLFEED—Unchanged on spring but $1 
@2 ton higher on soft winter, with demand 
still good and spot stuff bringing a liberal 
premium. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $38@39.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $38@39.50; soft winter bran, $40@ 
40.50; soft winter middlings, $40.50@41. 

WHEAT—Advanced 10%c, with movement 
and demand fair. Receipts, 505,642 bus; ex- 
ports, 680,217; stock, 1,608,417. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and March, $2.04%; 
No. 2 red western, 4c more for same deliv- 
eries. 

CORN—Gained ic, with demand and move- 
ment good. Receipts, 817,644 bus; exports, 
483,560; stock, 875,078. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, $1.16%; No. 3 track yellow, $1.16; 
choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, $5.50. 

OATS—Jumped 5%@é6c, with movement 
and demand light. Receipts, 399,980 bus; ex- 
ports, 158,306; stock, 250,414. Closing prices: 
standard white, 75% @76c; No. 8 white, 75 
@75%e 

RYE—wUp 6c, with demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 194,052 bus; exports, 86,- 
346; stock, 330,568. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.62. 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


Patent..... $8.90@9.20 First clear.$7.80@8.20 
Straight... 8.40@8.75 Low-grade 6.50@7.00 


Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and ‘“‘cotton sack’’ trade, 
mills quote $9.10@9.50 bbi for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $8.25@ 
8.50 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand for feed exceeds all 
previous high records, and seems practically 
unlimited. Almost nothing in the way of 
carloads is offered, all mills requiring their 
entire output to take care of local and mixed- 
car business. Conditions for shorts are sub- 
stantially the same as those for bran, save 
perhaps that the demand is even greater 
and the supply even less. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.80; 
brown shorts, $1.85; gray, $1.95; white, $2.10 
@2.20; corn chop, $1.99@2. 

WHEAT—The market gained strength 
steadily during the week, and the cash pre- 
miums also showed a tendency to gain. To- 
day good No. 2 wheat is selling at 12@l1lic 
premiums over the May price; cash prices 
are at the highest point on the crop and on 
record at this market. Mills are buying only 
what wheat they are compelled to have, and 
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all buying is more or less restricted by the 
high prices. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 
fair to choice Turkey, $1.99@2; dark and 
ordinary, $1.97@1.98; No. 3, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.96@1.97; dark and ordinary, $1.95 
1.96; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.90% 

21.94; dark and ordinary, $1.90@1.90%; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $2; No. 3, $1.88@1.93; No. 4, 
$1.86. 

CORN—Very fair receipts met with quite 
strong demand, almost all of it being for 
outside shipment. Prices improved, and to- 
day’s sales were at the highest point on the 
crop and on record. Cash prices: mixed 
corn, No, 2, $1.08%@1.04%; No. 3, $1.03@ 
1.04; white corn, No. 2, $1.04@1.04%; No. 3, 
$1.04. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus. .669,600 942,000 668,250 1,599,650 
orn, bus....-260,000 956,250 140,000 556,250 
tats, bus....124,100 62,000 345,000 84,000 

Rye, bus..... 5,500 3,300 2,200 6,600 

Barley, bus.. 11,200 68,600 18,200 54,600 

Bran, fons... 520 5 2,780 3,220 

Hay, tons.... 17,068 8,220 4,236 2,448 

Flour, bbls... 8,250 9,250 47,750 48,000 





BUFFALO, MARCH 3 
FLOUR-;Pricés per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

Best patent ...ccccccsceecceveces $9.50@9.75 
Straig@ME ccdiveacepsetacescobeseses 9.00@9.25 
Firat ChOGE to cds obs Cae eds ees baces 8.50@8.75 
Second ClEMF seis cccccsccscvcees «+ 6.90@7.15 
LOW-QTOOS loccbesecccctsocsccccee 5.85 @6.35 
Rye, NO. 2 see cdesceccocstccncvese -@8.3 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ....-eeeeeeeeeees $39.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ...... «++ 89.00 
Flour middlings, per tom ........ee005 46.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton........ 50.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 43.00 
Gluten feed, Per tOM .....ce eee eeceeee 40.10 
Corn meal, coarse, per tOM ......++++. 44.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ........++4+- 56.00 
Cracked Corn, Per tOM ....eeeeeeeeeees 44.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton... 42.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 6.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 7.76 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 27.00 


WHEAT—There is very little spring wheat 
offered here and the bulk is mixtures of old 
ind new, something which will only sell in a 
pinch. There were no offerings of straight 
No. 1 northern in round lots, and sellers of 
carloads wanted 39@40c over Chicago May. 
Winter wheat millers, after hanging off, final- 
ly paid the highest prices on the crop, $1.99 
@2, for No. 2 red. They had to have it, 
ind the offerings here were very light. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 white, $1.98; No. 3 white, 
$1.93; No. 2 red, $2; No. 3 red, $1.97; No, 2 
mixed, $1.98; No. 3 mixed, $1.93,—on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—Active demand from millers and 
regular buyers. Only enough offered to go 
around, Closing prices were 3%4c higher than 
last week. No. 2 yellow, $1.16%; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.16%; No. 4 yellow, $1.14%; No. 5 
yellow, $1.12%; No. 6 yellow, $1.10%,—on 
track, through billed, 

OATS—Light receipts, good demand and 
prices 8c higher than last week. Very few 
oats in store for sale. Closing: No. 2 white, 
72c; standard, 71%c; No. 3 white, 71%c; No. 
4 white, 70%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters would take good spot 
barley, but there are no offerings. Some poor 
stuff sold at a high price. Rail shipment is 
wanted at $1.80@1.35. Spot is quoted at 





$1.28@1.35, and opening shipment, store 
Buffalo, $1.26@1.30. 

RYE—No. 2 is quoted at $1.54, track, 
through billed, 





DULUTH, MARCH 3 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


March 3 1916 
First patent, wood... .$9.40@9.50 $5.75 @5.85 
Second patent, wood... 9.830@9.40 6.65@5.75 
Straight, wood ....... 9.20@9.30 56.55@5.65 
First clear, jute ...... 8.10@8.35 4.60@4.80 
Second clear, jute ..... 6.05@6.30 3.15@3.60 
Red dog, jute ......... 4.50@4.70 2.70@2.80 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 146 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


March 3 1916 
Med, semolina, jute..$10.40@10.55 $5.70@5.80 
Patent, jute ........ 10.10@10.25 5.30@5.40 
Cut-straight, jute... 9.10@ 9.20 4.75@4.85 


RYE FLOUR—Quotadations in car or round 
ots, 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. mill, March 3, were: 
family blend, $8.65; pure white, $8.85; pure 
lark, $7.75; dark blend, $7.75. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Mar. 3..17,720 Mar, 4,.13,800 Mar. 6..16,560 
Feb, 24..10,755 Feb. 26..25,000 Feb. 27..29,750 
Feb. 17,..10,770 Feb. 19..39,900 Feb. 20..26,925 
Feb, 10..11,425 Feb. 12..22,200 Feb. 13..18,600 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Mar, 3., .... Mar. 4.. 6,360 Mar. 6.. 1,975 
Feb. 24.. 3,650 Feb. 26.. 8,930 Feb. 27.. 5,000 
Feb, 17.. 6,455 Feb, 19.. .... Feb. 20.. 8,885 
Feb, 10., Feb. 12,. .... Feb. 18.. ¢... 


WHEAT—After easiness and hesitation 
early in week, became active ‘and higher. 
Durum closed strong at an advance of 9%c, 
While spring futures reacted fractionally 
from the extreme top point and finished 7%c 
higher on July to 9c on May, compared with 
Feb. 24. The strength of cash wheat, en- 
couraged by the growing bullish situation, it 
is thought, will check any big decline, A 
generally firm and advancing market is 
looked for for some time. The government 
report, showing supplies on hand March 1, 
is expected to be bullish. Some look for small 
stocks to be reported and for supplies to work 
down to an exceedingly low point before 
another crop. Reports kept coming in that 
the Belgian Relief was a buyer of wheat, and 
some buying was credited to government in- 
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terests. Canadian movement to Duluth is a 
big factor. Domestic receipts are unimpor- 
tant. Situation is still tight as to cars. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 

Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bu, spot, May and July: 
e-—Spot durum: 
No.1 No. 2 May July 
184% @186% 189% 187% 
184 @186 189 187 
184 @186 189 187 
187% @188% 192% 190% 


189% @191% 194% 192% 
190% @192% 195% 193 

1945 @196% 199% 196% 
105% @106% 109% 110% 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 





cents: 

Feb. No. 1 nor No, 2 nor No, 3 
24.... ...@183% 179% @181% 173% @178% 
26.... ...@182% 178% @180% 172% @177% 
27.... «..-@182% 178% @180% 172% @177% 
28.... ...@187% 181% @183% 175% @180% 
March 

» ees -.@189% 183%@185% 177% @182% 
Be veces -+-@190% 184% @186% 178% @183% 
B.rcvee @194% 188% @190% 182% @187% 


4, 1916 113@115% 109% @112% 108% @107% 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

Feb No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sha ccsiicvece 54 @56 144@145 90@123 
BO cavicbouci 58% @56% 144@145 90@123 
ST cccceccees 53% @56% 146@147 90@123 
DRsib na 00's 0-08 54% @56% 146@147 90@123 
March 

Ricoccessvce 54% @56% 147@148 90@123 
Bic Vienne cee 55% @57% 148@149 90@123 
Si awdsosaus 56% @59% 149@150 90@123 
4, 1916 ..... 39% @40% «...@ 87 57@ 65 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 3 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7--—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_,, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
COPM ovsece aoe ee. 1,982 ec rT elee 
ME ob 6.0.66 1,272 644 2,904 1,743 1,277 25 
eee 432 23 O64 ave Be ogee 
Barley .... 650 876 672 202 111 6 
Flaxseed ..1,487 1,619 398 74 28 256 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (March 3), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

cr——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 





Spring .... 33 631 282 48 2 2 
Durum .... 24 3827 | are 1 113 
Winter .... 7 20 Toes 32 7 
Western... ... eee BS vee oes eae 
Totals... 64 878 337 48 35 122 
Bonded ... 612 783 20 16 52 10 
Totals... 676 1,661 357 64 87 132 
COFR .cecee eee eee 6 
Oats o.cvce 3 66 62 14 2 3 
Bonded.. 477 317. ... 19 22 
RYe@ wicoses 8 6 3 1 8 owe 
Barley .... 39 67 26 =a 36 6 
Bonded. . 29 24 ace 8 eee eve 
Flaxseed .. 42 11 41 2 18 
Bonded.. 16 9 8 ° 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 3 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 

weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 36 170 108... a ees 
1 northern. 773 2,814 2,594 1 115 1865 
2 northern. 660 1,621 3,151°... 107 174 
No. 8 ....- 476 174 1,111 ... 77 98 
We. 4 weese oes 93 40 5 22 35 
Mixed gr... ... Fee 1 1 oes 5 
No-grade .. ... 10 eee 2 15 2 
Sample gr.. ... 2 cee 


eee 1 
Sp’l bin...2,442 2,727 2,356 





Totals ..5,387 
Macaroni... 856 
S’western.. 863 733 764 10 24 5 





Western .. 4 eee :) ary ae 1 2 
Mixed .... «+. Pr ose 21 117 19 
Totals ..7,110 13,872 10,317 58 649 571 


Bonded ...3,076 2,676 185 637 752 18 





Totals. .10,186 16,548 10,502 6595 1,401 6589 
Afloat 758 se ee See see 





Totals. .10,186 17,306 10,502 595 1,401 589 


FLAXSEED—Conditions little changed, 
with traders not disposed to operate in fu- 
tures outside of necessary orders. They gen- 
erally believe it best to stay out. This is evi- 
denced by the light volume of transactions. 
At intervals, trading practically was at stand- 
still. Heavier receipts caused pressure and 
a. 2%@38%c price recession. At the decline, 
good support appeared and market firmed, 
closing fractionally better on May and 1\c 
higher on July, against Feb. 24. Only two 


ears of seed were shipped last week. Im- 
provement in car conditions is slow. Ele- 
vator stocks increased 56,000 bus. A total 


of 54,000 bus bonded flaxseed were converted 
into domestic stock during last month, by 
paying the duty. Since Jan. 1, the quantity 
so turned over has been 85,000 bus. 7 





BOSTON, MARCH 3 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $10.50@10.90 
Spring, Minneapolis ...........-. 10.10@10.20 
Spring, country ...........-.005 9.40@ 9.90 
Spring first clear, in cotton ..... 8.30@ 9.00 
Kapsas cut-straights, sacks..... 8.60@ 8.75 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 8.90@ 9.60 
Winter patent ........eeeeeeee .20@10.00 
Winter straight .........-.6.6- 8.60@ 9.85 
Winter first clear .........+..5+ 8.40@ 9.30 

MILLFEED—AIl wheat feeds nominal, 


with light offerings and slow demand. Prices 
are almost prohibitive, and the trade will 
purchase only enough to carry it along. In 





some cases wheat feeds have advanced $2 
ton. Oat hulls higher. Gluten and hominy 
feeds lower. Stock feed unchanged. Alfalfa 
meal firm, but quiet, Cottonseed and linseed 
meals lower. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $41; win- 
ter bran, $41.50; middlings, $41.50@43.50; 
mixed feed, $42@44.50; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $47.50; oat hulls, reground, $27; gluten 
feed, $42.33; hominy feed, $44.40; stock feed, 
$44; alfalfa meal, $36; cottonseed meal, $40.50 
@ 44.25; linseed meal, $47. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for corn 
meal and oatmeal good, despite high prices. 
Rye flour firm, but quiet. Graham flour firm, 
with slow demand. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, $7.15; cut and 
ground, $7.86; granulated corn meal, $6.15; 
bolted, $6.10; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $2.35@ 
2.37; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $2.37@ 
2.39; rye flour, in sacks, $7.80@8.20; graham 
flour, $8.20@9. 45. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -——Stocks——, 





1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 46,712 21,6388 ..... «seers 
Wheat, bus..153,089 88,951 81,314 849,780 
Corn, bus...+ 26,161 20,048 112,937 104,782 
Oats, bus....492,589 215,724 224,907 328,697 
Rye, bus..... «+... 1,868 12,972 28,227 
Barley, bus.. ..... 1,678 1,237 152,080 
Milifeed, tons.. 40 ), eee? ee eee 
Corn meal, bbls 858 ee capes |. Seeene 
RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 
1917 1916 
Wiear, WMS ..cseccccvess 142,206 171,359 
Wheat, bus ............ 1,115,561 1,354,889 
fo ee eres 94,675 110,372 
Oate, DUB wsiccccccccens 380,395 537,140 
Bee TE fd os ve cveasetce 2,975 3,165 
Barley, BUS ....cccccces 2,990 83,660 
Millfeed, tons ......... 210 336 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 2,143 2,300 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 48 3,265 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 2,500 2,050 
WEEK’S EXPORTS (BUS) 
Wheat Corn 
ERVOTROEE 96 voccscccence 232,000 44,000 
Pirseus, Greece ........ 184,000 ~—........ 
RROCCOPGAIM 2. cscccnsess cesses 47,143 
Manchester ..........++ Saree: § sesaen 
TOR os k ce vesveceses 614,995 91,143 
Bince Jan. 1 ...cccccece 2,155,111 538,148 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 6 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

March 6 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood. .$9.40@10.00 $5.90@6.30 


Second patent, wood.. 9.20@ 9.80 5.75@6.15 
Fancy clear, jute..... 8.40@ 8.75 4.80@65.15 
First clear, jute...... 7.90@ 8.60 4.60@4.90 
Second clear, jute.... 6.25@ 6.75 3.35@3.50 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.20@ 4.40 2.60@2.80 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, includ- 
ing Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commission, 
today (March 6) were nominally: 


LONDON 
POOR. 66 cc cccnd ys cersteedtoe 44% be @69s 6a 
Wivet CIOMP occ ccesvccivevcces ete as @66s 6d 
GOSS GOUGP .cSicrgiccrcserecie Kes ce @50s 
GLASGOW 
POCORt © occcccrcscccicesecsece cvs on @69s 6d 
First clear ........ Cea eeeeess e6e oe @66s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
PAtOME cc cccaccisicweccccsevce coe ee @69s 6d 
PGE GIOAF cccciccevicccvesse «++ «+ @66s 6d 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam, 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (March 6), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ........-s0ee00 $9.50@10.00 
POCOME os cas sccccscsccccccccvcces 9.40@ 9.80 
GION ce Caste Wecs si cbeviéevccvace 7.00@ 7.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 
© cess 384,575 238,275 
- 400,685 377,610 279,685 
Feb. 24... 377,190 393,380 335,470 346,980 
Feb. 17... 341,430 368,620 400,125 360,740 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1914 
334,385 
326,880 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
March 10.. ...... 19,685 33,910 48,775 
March 3.. 26,210 17,700 41,040 20,075 
Feb. 24... 15,960 46,150 46,575 36,350 
Feb. 17... 24,755 24,5695 84,886 46,235 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Jan. 6. 64 54,700 153,750 256,720 9,415 6,385 
Jan, 13. 64 54,700 176,085 248,680 6,325 1,875 
Jan. 20. 64 653,860 179,400 229,830 2,430 7,215 
Jan. 27. 65 53,650 129,660 246,190 715 4,635 
Feb. 3. 65 54,900 102,615 210,255 4,380 2,886 
Feb, 10. 67 55,700 91,235 121,050 3,465 + 3,870 
Feb. 17. 67 55,700 179,750 225,990 3,825 2,095 
Feb. 24. 66 55,350 185,915 226,625 7,165 7,795 
Mar. 3.. 55 43,300 164,405 189,000 3,620 3,575 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 6) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


March 6 Year ago 
BOR is ice csc coves $32.00@34.00 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 32.00@34.00 20.00@21.00 
Flour middlings... 37.00@40.00 24.00@25.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@42.00 26.50@27.00 
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The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-l1b sacks: 
March 6 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$37.50@39.50 $23.40@24.60 
Stand. middlings.. 37.50@39.50 25.40@26.60 
Flour middlings... 42.50@45.50 29.40@30.60 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 45.50@47.50 31.90@33.60 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst.......% $42.00 @ 42.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 42.00@42.50 - 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 42.50@43.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 42.560@43.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@34.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 5.30@ 56.40 
Corn meal, white® ...........+65 5.40@ 5.50 





Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 8.40@ 8.50 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.90@ 8.00 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 7.50@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 8.40@ 8.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.60@ 6. 

Mill screenings, per ton ....... + 14.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 24.00@30.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@ 40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 27.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 25.00@30.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacksft 41.50@42.50 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


March 6.—The feature of wheat at Minne- 
apolis for the week has been the high prices 
and premiums for spet grain. Quite a num- 
ber of cars today sold at $2@2.10 bu. This 
afforded a strong support for the whole mar- 
ket. Prices daily gained some, May and July 
attaining high point today. Sentiment had 
much to do with the strength, the market on 
some days advancing in a marked way seem- 
ingly without any important news to influ- 
ence it. 

Bullish sentiment predominates, on the 
theory that Europe needs our surplus and 
will find a way for getting it. The winter 
wheat crop is a big factor, and is being 
given watchful consideration. Traders feel 
that the condition of the crop is not over- 
promising. The Ohio report today gave the 
market part of its strength. 

High and low points for the week were: 
$1.92% and $1.79%; July, $1.85% and $1.74; 
September, $1.61% and $1.46%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Feb, 27, at the close today, No. 1 northern 
wheat was 14% @16%c higher; No. 2 north- 
ern, 15%c higher; May, 11%c higher; July, 
9%c higher; September, 5%c higher. 

Premiums paid for choice cash wheat at 
Minneapolis are the highest on record. Mills 
seem willing to pay almost any price asked, 
though the availability of cars for reloading 
with flour and feed for the East has a great 
deal to do with the price bid. Salesmen say 
that mills are buying cars, and not wheat. 

Interior northwestern millers are in the 
market for wheat. This has caused increased 
competition for the meager offerings, and 
strengthened values. Within the last day or 
two, city mills have shown a tendency to 
back away from the offerings of light-weight 
wheat, because of the rapid advance in the 
price in the last three weeks. 

Shippers report some inquiry from the East 
for spring wheat. Notwithstanding the ab- 
normally high prices asked, a good business 
Saeed could be done if cars were avail- 
able. 

Premiums are 4@5c bu higher for the 
week. No, 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted 
at 14@20c over May; No. 1 velvet chaff, 8@ 
12c over May; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, 10 
@16c over May; No. 2 velvet chaff, 4@8c over 
May; No. 3 northern, May price to 8c over; 
No. 4 wheat, 20c under to 4c over May. 

The trading basis on light-weight wheat, 
without reference to cars, is about as fol- 
lows: 62-lb, May price to 3c over; 50-lb, 2c 
under to May price; 49-lb, 5c under May; 
48-lb, 10@8c under; 47-lb, 15c under; 46-lb, 
20c under; 45-lb, 30@25c under. This ap- 
plies to good wheat. For bleached, damaged 
or cockle-mixed, prices are 5@10c less. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 
northern wheat: 


Feb. No. 1 nor 
23... 180% @190% 


No. 2 nor 


No. 3 
178% @186% 170% @181% 


24... 1825 @192% 1805 @188% 172% @183% 
26... 183% @192% 179% @188% 171% @183% 
27... 184% @193% 181% @189% 173% @184% 
28... 188 @197 185 @193 177 @188 
March 


1.... 189% @199% 186% @194% 178% @189% 
-. 192% @202% 188% @196% 181%@191% 
- 197% @208% 194% @202% 186% @196% 
197% @208% 195% @203% 187% @197% 
199% @210% 197% @205% 189% @199% 
114% @119% 110% @115% 104% @111% 
«+» 147% @151% 143% @148% 138% @146% 

*1916. 1915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 


O-IM Nove 
es e. 8% 


~ Mar. No.4 8.G. N.G. Mar. No.4 8.G. N.G. 


28°..169 146% ..... 3....181% 165% ..... 

1....174 159% 196% 5....185% 169% 161% 

2....176 161 149 6....180% 164% ..... 
*February. 


Closing prices of May, July and September 
wheat: 
Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Sept. 
28*..183 1775 147% 38....190% 182% 150% 
1....184% 178% 148% 5....189% 182% 149% 
2....186% 180 149% 6....191% 183% 150 
*February. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Mar. No.1 No.2 No.3* Mar. No.1 No. 2 No, 3* 
28f..200% 192% ..... 3....207% 199% 187% 
1....202% 194% 174% 5....207% 199% 180 
2....208% 195% 169% 6....205% 200% 177 
*Average of closing prices. tFebruary. 
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WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: March 4 


March 3 Feb, 24 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,933,750 1,621,970 3,163,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 27,545 15,742 17,992 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,180 739 1,612 
Corn, bus ....... 711,540 608,640 172,890 
Tate, WER cc aes 640,640 481,290 946,710 
Barley, bus ..... 271,320 262,500 783,840 
Rye, bus ........ 47,000 43,000 91,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 71,940 100,800 171,360 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: March 4 

March3 Feb. 24 1916 
Wheat, bus ....: 578,280 420,360 1,069,940 
Flour, bbis ...,.. 400,712 457,581 414,917 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,732 15,544 15,283 
Corn, bus ....... 154,880 202,500 194,350 
Oats, bus ....... 441,640 495,830 842,520 
Barley, bus ..... 166,800 289,800 868,700 
Rye, bus ........ 24,120 46,250 35,640 
Flaxseed, bus ... 19,200 31,020 8,280 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Mar. 4 Mar. 6 




















Mar.3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... 14 21 189 10 
No. 1 northern... 94 67 1,043 244 
No. 2 northern... 76 57 709 256 
WO, DB wcccetsces 132 95 241 284 
MO. © Secccuccds 373 244 125 167 
Rejected ....... che $s 27 27 
No-grade ....... 120 66. 44 20 
Sample grade... 190 187 52 9 
Totals, spring. 999 737 2,430 1,017 
Hard winter .... 425 247 308 19 
Macaroni ....... 86 73 179 47 
Mixed ........+- 144 126 180 44 
Western ........ 77 67 55 12 
Totals .. sees. 1,731 1,250 3,152 1,139 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber. of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Mar. 4 Mar. 6 
Mar.3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... 516 526 603 116 





No. 1 northern. .1,682 1,822 4,353 3,963 
No. 2 northern. 2114 2,252 2,673 3,745 
Other grades....7,270 7,457 5,239 56,265 

Totals ....... 11,582 12,057 12,868 13,089 
In 1914 ....... 20,910 19,178 ....- cesses 
ee | Be 18,589 20,830 6260 “Tieor 
In 1912 ....--- 8,017 14,780 2.202 coves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27.. 98% @100% 54% @56% 147@148 92@121 
28.. 99% @101 55% @57% 148@149 92@121 
March 
1... 99% @101 65% @57% 149@150 92@121 
2... 101% @103% 56% @58% 149@160 92@121 
3... 103% @105% 57% @59% 152@153 94@121 
5... 102% @104% 57% @59% 152@153 96@122 
6*.. 7% @T76 40%@41 88@ 8961@ 67 
*1916. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public. elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 4 Mar. 6 Mar. 7 


Mar.3 Feb. 24 1916 1915 1914 
Corn .... 231 200 92 1,041 322 
Oats ....6,706 6,937 3,413 2,977 2,132 
Barley ..1,015 1,029 318 397 1,111 
Rye 493 514 566 123 595 


Flaxseed. 512 520 229 147 200 
Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

March 56.—For the week, oats were in ex- 
cellent demand and prices were strong. Oats 
in eastern cars especially were wanted; in 
Great Northern cars they sold at a slight 
discount. No. 3 white closed at 57% @59\%c 
bu today; No. 4 white, 56% @58\c.° 

Corn was rather quiet but steady the first 
of the week, but since then market has been 
active and prices higher. Closing prices to- 
day: No. 3 yellow, $1.02% @1.04% bu; other 
grades, 97c@$1.02 

Rye was in good milling demand, and to- 
day shippers were also in the market. Offer- 
ings have been light and easily disposed of 
daily. Prices are 5c bu higher for the week. 
No. 2 closed at $1.52@1.53 bu today. 

While barley was quiet but steady most of 
the week, on account of the car situation, on 
a few days the demand was fair to good for 
all grades, when in eastern cars. Closing 
range today, 96c@$1.22 bu. 


Exports for Week Ending Feb. 24, 1917 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. 854,889 384,302 51,226 192,132 
Portland, 

Maine te OL 120,000 100,000 
Boston ... 552,535 128,833 180 435,828 
Philadelp’a 340,000 133,000 .....  «ueess 
Baltimore.. 539,820 247,569 ..... ««s««- 
New. News ...... 86,000 2,000 645,000 
Mobile .... «+e-«- 24,000 12,000 13,000 
N. Orleans. ...... 34,000 32,000 20,000 
Galveston . 261,000 .....6 sesoe csvece 





Tots., wk.2,920,244 1,037,704 217,406 1,405,960 
Prev. wk. . 2,691,228 1,512,994 144,097 1,948,137 





U. K’gdom.1,454,956 975,705 62,716 ...... 
Continent .1,460,143 ...... SABES . .cccses 
S. and Ctl. 

MeONOG. « Sidvss.- vasten S4,908 6 vecdec 
W. Imdie@.. .2..52  coseee 46,849 ...... 
Other 

countries. 5,145 61,999 oer es: 

Totals . .2,920,244 1,037,704 217,406 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Feb. 24,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 184,206,968 216,305,422 
Flour, bbis .......... 9,519,375 9,381,966 
Totals as wheat, bus. 227,044,155 258,524,269 
Comm, Dus ....ceccees 32,015,890 12,333,854 


73,837,191 65,272,212 


Oats, bus 





Closing Wheat Prices 

Closing prices of May, July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on.each day o 
the week, per bushel, were: 


MAY WHEAT 
Tues Wed or Fri Sat Mon 
27 8 2 3 5 


ove 179% 183 184% 186% 190% 189% 
-- 180% 183% 185% 186% 190% 190 
Chicago ..{.... 181% 182% 184% 188% 188% 
St. Louis..f.... 180% 182% 184 188% 187% 
Kans. City..... 179% 180% 182% 186% 185 
Winnipeg 177 179% 180% 182% 186 186 


JULY WHEAT 
oreve 174% 177% 178% 180 182% 182% 
--174% 177% 178% 179% 184 
Chicago ..f.... 154% 155% 156% 159 
St. Louis..f....152 153 153% 156 
Kans. City.f.... 151% 153% 1525% 155% 154% 
Winnipeg 175 177% 178% 180%184 184% 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. 
Duluth 


Mpls. 
Duluth 


Mpls. ..... + 147% 148% 149% 150% 149% 
Chicago . > ob - 1425 144 144% 147% 146% 
Kans, City.J.... 139% 141% —e sues 14 
WRI SS wot Soe se svees 160% ..... 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ...189% 192% 194% 197% 202% 202% 
Duluth*t .182% 187% 189% 190% 194% 196 
Chicago*t {....189 192 193% 196% ..... 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..f.... 195% 194% 196% 202% 202% 

2 red .. fe. - 199% 2038 202 204 206% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..f....190 193 192% 199 199% 

2 red ...f....190 193. 192 200 198% 
Milw’kee*t.187% 191 194 194 199 201 
Toledo— 

2 red ... «+++ 196 197 «eee - rrr 
Winnip’g* ..... 178% 179 181% 185. ..... 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {Holiday. 





Northwestern Mills 


Following is a list of northwestern mills, 
outside of Minneapolis, which réport their 
weekly flour output and foreign shipments 
to The Northwestern Miller. Upon these re- 
ports, the tabulated statements of output and 
exports, appearing elsewhere, are based: 


MINNESOTA 


Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo. 

Cc. 8S. Christensen Co., Madelia. 

L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 

Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 

Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Cold Spring. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham. 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 

Marshall Milling Co., oe 
Melrose Milling Co., Melro 

New London Milling Co., ‘Willmar. r. 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., _- Prague. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New U Im, 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 

Peerless Roller Mill Co., Austin. 
Phoenix Mill Co., Herman. 

Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 

St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul. 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rockford. 
Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 

The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
George C. Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 


” OTHER STATES 


Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa. 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Feb. 28.... 305 360 7 #116 #4196 348 


March 1. 244 394 8 64 299 663 
March 2... 154 369 12 92 290 85 
March 3... 263 339 6 75 «4281 604 
March 6. 410 692 4 66 224 381 


452 1,243 


March 6. 307 299 12 220 


-1,683 2,453 49 632 1,742 3,224 











Totals... 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week en Saturday, flour 

barrel stock was been By me ra Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: yt staves, 3 
cars; heading, 1; total cars, 4. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
18,460 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 83,900 patent ps, 59,500 
wire hoops and 6,300 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


ale Make 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 

Mar. 3..*18,770 22,290 20,305 24,695 16,605 
Feb. 24. 3,150 12,775 22,445 16,355 7,845 
Feb. 17. 6,935 15,490 27,240 21,915 10,390 
Feb. 10. 4,920 20,335 18,595 21,615 9,005 
Feb. 3. 6,225 17,900 22,770 20,945 11,110 
Jan. 27.. 6,980 27,330 21,865 22,030 10,290 


*These figures include 624 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
pene Prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 





Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
Gum staves, M ......cceeseeeee “925@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ....... +  7™%@ 8c 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7% @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.25@11.76 
Patent hoops, 5% tt., M.......- 10.50@10.75 
Birch staves, M ........ seceeee 9.26@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ........ saccoes O.860 ATS 
Hickory hoops, M ............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ‘ 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... .40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops sold 

March 3... 2 840 1,065 5 5,955 
Feb, 24.... 4 3,295 2,490 5 4,820 
Feb. 17.... 4 2,675 2,420 4 3,555 
Feb. 10.... 3 725 570 5 4,685 
Feb. 38.... 3 1,160 1,570 5 2,920 
Jan. 27.... 4 1,395 2,520 5 6,280 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 

The same shops unloaded one car of elm 
staves. 





Flaxseed and Products 


No new export business is possible in lin- 
seed oil cake, owing to high freights and 
present ocean conditions. Quotations have 
been withdrawn. : 

With the export outlet cut off, linseed mills 
are forced to find a market at home for their 
by-product. Domestic demand for oil meal to 
date has been fairly satisfactory but, with 
increasing offerings, lower prices may be 
looked for. Meal is being quoted in car lots 
at $41.50@42.50 ton, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


* #* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls— -———Duluth——__, 

. Track Toarr, Track May July 
Feb. 27....$2.78 2.78 2.79% 2.81 2.81% 
Feb. 28.... 2.79% 2.79% 2.79% 2.81% 2.82% 
Mar. 1.... 2.78% 2.78% 2.79% 2.81% 2.82% 
Mar, 2.... 2.78% 2.78% 2.80 2.81% 2.82% 
Mar, 3.... 2.80% 2.80% 2.81% 2.83% 2.84% 
Mar. 6.... 2.84 2.84 2.84% 2.86 2.87 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 72 171 98 612 229 147 
Duluth..... 58 20 49 1,561 1,647 6654 


Totals.... 130 191 147 2,073 1,876 801 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to March 
3, 1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 














Minneapolis - 6,458 4,616 234 726 
Duluth ....... + 6698 4,641 6,185 38,845 
Totals....... 13,156 9,257 6,419 4,571 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


————_March 3 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 1,613 969 211 308 5640 
Boston ..... 25 177 61 1 1 
Buffalo ..... 4 143 345 =... «= 50 
Afloat 84 be ote aes 68% 
Chicago 3, Hs 4,322 17,484 228 608 
Afloat .... 370 2,354 Ses eee 
Detroit ..... 431 292 284 ae 
Duluth ...... 6,110 ++» 1,278 4382 6650 
Galveston ... 2,119 98 aes o ee owe 
Indianapolis. 198 780 450... 
Kansas City. 7,156 499 2,667 138 oes 
Milwaukee... 921 300 1,28 155 253 
Afloat .... owe 203 326 ase 6% 
Minneapolis.. 11,582 231 6,706 493 1,015 
New Orleans. 2,176 1,636 7 ee OS 
Newp. News. 28 vee 200.—=ti... eee 
New York... 2,339 468 241 80 652 
4 





— eeeee 1,129 1,399 907 83 

Peoria ...... 10 131 TOR ssa ves 

Philadelphia. 1,119 207 303 36 52 

St. Louis. 1,550 421 404 13 6 

Toledo ...... 1,260 285 380 G «sf 
Totals..... 44,916 12,931 $6,740 2,014 4,474 


Feb. 24, 1917 45,130 12,832 38,413 2,024 4,427 
Mar. 4, 1916. 63,107 21,935 19,881 2,639 3,175 
Mar. 6, 1915. 47,661 39,947 30,252 1,820 3,588 
Mar. 7, 1914. 56,379 19,126 21,577 1,746 4,826 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
214,000 bus; oats, 1,673,000; rye, 10,000. In- 
creases—Corn, 99,000 bus; barley, 47,000. 








March 7, 1917 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


——— From——____, 


Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York tom -more phia 

BN ok nn 50% es 80.00 ose eves eee 

re ee 86.00 ae ees aes 

Christiania ...... 175-85 - 177-87 176-86 

Gothenburg ..... 175.00 +++ 177.00 176.00 

Helsingfors ..... 181.00 ++ 183.00 182.00 

i Peres ‘ Rea Rese 

Liverpool * 

Marseilles ee 





St. John’s, N. F.. 16. 00 

The rates quotes on wicked ‘Seri are eh 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services, 


ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 








To— To— 

Albany ......... 25.1 Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* ... 21.3 
Baltimore* ..... 20.3 Philadelphiat ... 21.3 
Baltimoret ..... 20.3. Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ........ 27.8 
Boston 27.8 Portland® ....... 22.3 
Boston* 22.3 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont 23.3 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo - 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning 22.8 Rochester ....... 22.8 
Elmira 22.8 Rockland ...... o 27.8 
,  Preaaeae 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ......... 22.8 Scranton ........ 23.8 
We ee 22.8 Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris ... 22.8 Troy ............ 25.1° 
Newport News*.. 20.8 Utica ........... 24.1 
New York 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 22.3 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 23.3 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
DIROR iss cies 22.3 7.6 14.8 
New York ..... 22.3 7.5 14.8 
Philadetphia ... 21.3 7.6 13.8 
Baltimore ...... 20.3 7.5 12.8 
Norfolk ........ 20.3 7.5 12.8 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 
Boston ......... 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia .... 27.5 Washington ..... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ...... SS eee 19.9 
MOG os os 03 ch 4 28.8 Rochester ....... 26.5 
Syracuse ........ 26.56 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ....... 17.4 


Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for export, 
Kansas City to ports named: 
| eRe eee 27.0 Baltimore ...... 25.0 
New York ...... 27.0 Halifax 
Philadelphia .... 26.0 Portland, Me... 
Virginia ports... 25.0 Montreal 
St. John, N. B... 27.0 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 






Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5° 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 se 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
Wee VO ssaisce 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 13.5 
WRGR ceviecsnes s 28 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 oe 11 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 





Baltimore ......14.5 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester .:....14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
ry. se eeeETyT ee ie 14.5 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse .2...... 14.56 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 

ST. LOUIS 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.60 
Boston ........ 
Philadelphia .. 
Buffalo ...... 
Albany ...... 
Syracuse ..... 
Va. com. points. 17.50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


Baltimore ..... 
Washington .... 
Detroit ........ 10.90 
Newport News. 
Richmond, Va. 

Rochester ..... 
Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Indianapolis ... 8.30 

















March 7, 1917 
RATE DECISIONS RENDERED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hands 
Down Decisions in Various Cases In- 
volving Grain or Flour Shipments 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 3.—The 
‘omplaint of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change against the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Co., and others, 
brought before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and relating to revision of 
reshipping proportional rates from Oma- 
ha to points in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
na and Arkansas, has brought before the 
(ommission several intervening com- 
»laints, and much interest is manifested 
rrom various shipping centers in the 
carings, and in the decision that will 
later on be rendered. : . 

‘The Atchison Board of Trade has sub- 
nitted a brief in which it contends that, 
hould the Commission decree any reduc- 
ion in the rates from Omaha to points 
f destination mentioned in the com- 
laint, corresponding reduction should be 
ade from Atchison and other lower 
\lissouri River points. 

The complainant submits for the consid- 
ration of the Commission a number of 
definite requests, all asking that, if the 

ites on coarse grains from Omaha, Tex- 
is, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
ire found to be unreasonable, unjust and 
excessive, the carriers be required to 
publish and put.into effect proportional 
‘ates on coarse grain from Atchison to 
the same points in amounts which they 
specifically indicate. 

The Cairo Board of Trade, in its brief 
is an intervener, declares that it opposes 
ny revision of reshipping and propor- 
‘ional rates from Omaha to the territory 
in question without a relative revision 
of similar rates from Cairo and other 
Mississippi River crossings. 

It expresses the belief that on a con- 
sideration of evidence the Commission 
will not grant the petition of the com- 
plainants, which in the opinion of the 
intervener would destroy the equilibrium 
of rates which now exists between com- 
petitive markets serving the Southwest. 
\t prays that the present arrangement 
continue unchanged, as testimony shows 
that the complaining market is not only 
cnjoying a greater percentage of the 
vrain business of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
ind ‘Texas than any other market, but is 
increasing constantly in size as a market 
of consequence. The brief states that the 
interests of Cairo are substantially the 
“ime as Kansas City, St. Joseph, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison and St. Louis. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, of St. 
louis, also submits a brief, in which it 
isks that the Commission do not disturb 
the existing relationship’ of rates ad- 
versely to St. Louis. The intervener rep- 
resents there is no showing in the hear- 
igs thus far held to justify any dis- 
turbance of _—_ relationship between 
St. Louis and Omaha to the Southwest. 


'ETITION FOR REHEARING IN ELDRED CASE 


In the case of the Eldred Milling Co. 
igainst the Cincinnati Northern Railroad 
Co., and others, in which the Commission 
‘ound for the plaintiff, the respondents 
live submitted a petition for a rehear- 

“, in which they allege erroneous find- 
igs and conclusions relating to transit 

| the basis of joint through rates from 
point of origin to destination, plus a 
transit charge of 4c per 100 lbs, maxi- 
mum $3 per car, but without any addi- 
tional switching charge, at complainant's 
iill in Jackson, Mich, The petition is 
submitted by the Michigan Central Rail- 
deer bony the Cincinnati Northern Rail- 
road Co, 


REPARATION IN ARMOUR CASE 


In the case of the Armour Grain Co. 
igainst the Michigan Central Railroad 
Co., and others, the Commission issues a 
pplementary report following its de- 
cision of Noy. 10, 1916, in which it now 
‘inounces the amount of reparation to be 
made to the company for over-charges 
0 be $8,002.76. 

An order is issued that the defendants, 
according as they participated in the 
transportation, be directed to pay to the 
complainant, on or before April 1, that 
amount, with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum from April 20, 1915, on 
account of unlawful Seinen collected 





for the transportation of 128 carloads of 
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grain from Chicago to various eastern 
points, stored in transit at Buffalo, N. Y. 


VALLEY CITY MILLING CO, WINS PROTEST 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision in the case of the 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand — 
Mich., against the Grand Rapids & Indi- 
ana Railway Co., finding that charges on 
wheat in carloads from certain points in 
Indiana and Michigan to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for milling and reshipment to des- 
tinations south of the Ohio River have 
been unreasonable. Reparation is award- 
ed. The complaint involved 48 carloads 
of wheat. 

For a long time prior to Sept. 1, 1911, 
defendant’s tariffs provided for the mill- 
ing of wheat in transit at Grand Rapids 
when the product was consigned to west- 
ern terminals of trunk lines, points east 
thereof, or to points south of the Ohio 
River. When the milling in transit ren- 
dered necessary a back-haul on the out- 
bound product over the same line, the 
charge on the grain would be reduced to 
a basis specified in the tariffs, and the 
charge on the product would be the legal- 
ly applicable local, reshipping, or pro- 
portional rate to the final destination. 

In a tariff, effective Sept. 1, 1911, and 
in effect when the shipments moved, the 
destinations south of the Ohio River to 
which the product could be shipped under 
the transit arrangement were restricted 
to points shown in the tariff, I. C. C., No. 
221. The restriction as to destination 
south of the Ohio River was removed 
March 12, 1912. When the shipments 
moved, the basis provided for reducing 
the rates on transit grain into the milling 
point was a distance scale ranging from 
1%4c per 100 lbs for 25 miles and under, 
to 51,¢c for 250 miles and over 175 miles. 

Complainant contends that the rates 
assailed were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates that would 
have applied in the absence of the tariff 
provision restricting the destinations 
south of the Ohio River to which, under 
the transit arrangement, the outbound 
product could be shipped. 

WOULD REOPEN KING ELEVATOR CASE 

The M. King Elevator Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, has filed a petition for reopening 
its case against the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co., and others. The 
complainant shipped a car of corn, weigh- 
ing 79,744 lbs, from Homer, Neb., to 
Joplin, Mo., on which defendants col- 
lected charges of $169.46, based on a 
rate of 2114c -per 100 lbs. The rate in 
effect from all points on the Great North- 
ern Railway north of Sioux City, to and 
including Minneapolis, was 171,c per 100 
Ibs. Homer. is directly inte iate to 
and about 15 miles south of the stations 
accorded the Minneapolis rate of 171,¢. 

Reparation was claimed by complainant 
upon the grounds that the maintenance 
by defendants of a 171%4c rate to Joplin 
from points on the Great Northern north 
of Sioux City was unjustly discriminatory 
and a and created a competi- 
tive condition which fixed the buying and 
selling prices on the shipment from 
Homer the same as on shipments origi- 
nating at points north of Homer on the 
Great Northern Railway; and that the 
failure of defendants to maintain as low 
a rate from Homer to Joplin as from 
points north of Homer, caused complain- 
ant to suffer dama amounting to 
$29.91, that being the difference between 
the rate p tesa 4 on the shipment from 
Homer, 214%4,c, and the 1714¢ rate avail- 
able from points north of Homer. 

The decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was that the rate as- 
sailed was not shown to have been unrea- 
sonable or beggin A apm terag—e The com- 
plainant now submits that the Commis- 
sion erred in so holding, and prays that 
the case may be reopened and that an 
order be issued awarding reparation to 
the complainant, as originally asked. 


COMMITTEE ON CAR SERVICE 


Acting on the suggestion of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its recent 
decision on car-service rules, the Ameri- 
can Railway Association adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing its president, W. W. 
Atterbury, to appoint a new committee 
on car service, to consist of five members 
and to act in Washington, with plenary 
powers, in connection with the mis- 
sion. The committee has been appointed, 
and consists of C. M. Shaeffer, of the 
Pennsylvania Railway, chairman; W.. A. 





Worthington, Southern Pacific; J. T. 
King, Atlantic Coast Line; W. C. Ken- 
dall, Boston & Maine; W. L. Barnes, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
George Hodges, secretary. The commit- 
tee held its first meeting in Washington 
on Tuesday, Feb. 6, and will meet in 
frequent conferences with the commis- 
sioners. Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Mixn., March 5.—The im- 
possibility of making shipments continues 
to cut off all chance for making flour sales 
in the East. Inquiries indicate that, if 
any guaranty of time of shipment could 

given, considerable business might de- 
velop. Local and near-by trade was con- 
fined to purchases for immediate require- 
ments. The car situation has not shown 
any appreciable betterment. A train fur- 
niaeedl last week was quickly loaded and 
sent forward, but no further relief has 
come. Patent was advanced 50c bbl last 
week, due to sharp rise in wheat. 

Some inquiry came from importers, but 
the embargoes and the scarcity of ocean 
tonnage made business impossible. 

A little interest was reported in durum 
flour, but business was poor. Buyers will 
not take hold at ruling quotations. For 
future delivery, they ask concessions. 
Quotations advanced 60c bbl. 

An advance of 30c bbl in rye flour 
checked trading. Beyond scattered local 
sales, little is doing. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
17,720 bbls of flour, or 49 per cent of 
capacity, against 10,755 bbls, or 29 per 
cent, the previous week, and 13,800 bbls, 
or 38 per cent, a year ago. 

Offerings of millfeed are small, and 
this, with the scarcity of cars, makes busi- 
ness slow, Mills are well sold ahead. 

NOTES 

Rye advanced 6c on the week; oats, 
2%%c; barley unchanged. 

May durum future attained a new high 
record mark today, at $2.0114 bu. 

The Minnesota Grain Co. has opened an 
office at 311 Board of Trade. E. H. Har- 
bison is local manager. 

William C. Brown, representing the 
Park & Pollard Co., Boston, is here, look- 
ing up millfeed shipments. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat and oats 
in bond are liberal, and the outlook is for 
a continued movement up to the opening 
of navigation. 

Ice in the Duluth-Superior harbor is 
38 inches thick, against 27 a year ago. 
Without most favorable weather, a late 
opening seems a certainty. 

Grain men having deliveries to make on 
sales have practically come to the conclu- 
sion, owing to the car shortage, that noth- 
ing can be forwarded until the opening 
of navigation. 

Rye was quoted at $1.50@1.51 today 
(March 5), which is high point here. Re- 
ceipts are light, and any bidding quickly 
advances prices. Elevator eusenualations 
are tightly held. 

The eastern milling and export trade 
has be; to show interest in cash wheat 
here. bulk of the supplies of good 
wheat are already sold. Bonded wheat is 
said to be about all that is for sale. 

No. 1 durum wheat today (March 5) 
closed. 34,c higher than No. 1 northern, 
and May durum closed 914c higher than 
spring. Daily receipts are practically 
nothing and 856,000 bus are in store, 
against 5,672,000 a year ago. 

Domestic grain receipts last week were 
only about one-third of a year ago. The 
opinion“is quite general that the country 
marketing of the 1916 crop is well over, 
and that there will be very little movement 
to await the opening of lake navigation. 


Choice Canadian wheat for seeding 
purposes brought 15c over May No. 1 
northern here last week. Country reports 
are to the effect that farmers in sections 
of North and South Dakota affected by 
rust last year are buying Montana durum 
wheat for seed. 

Cash wheat is strong at higher pre- 
miums. No. 1 northern has advanced to 4 
@6e over May for track and to arrive, 
with little available. No. 2 sells at May 
price to 2c over; No. 3 at 3@8c under 
May. No. 2 hard Montana on track has 
advanced 4c, and is now 6c over May; to 
arrive is Ic less. No. 1 durum continues 
at May price, and No. 2, 3@5c under. 


F. G. Cartson. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. REPORT 


Earnings Nearly Four Millions—Half Million 
Loss by Peterborough Fire—Will In- 
crease Capital Stock to $30,000,000 


The Quaker Oats Co., in its report for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, shows. gross 
earnings of $3,991,313. After deducting 
$305,227 for depreciation, the dividends 
on preferred and common stock of $1,- 
308,750, and $471,399, the loss occasioned 
by the destruction of its Peterborough 
mill, there is left a balance of $1,905,937 
to carry to the surplus account, which 
now stands at $7,069,419. 

President H. P. Crowell, in his annual 
address, said: 

On Dec. 11, 1916, a fire, in our mill at 
Peterborough, Ont., destroyed the entire 
plant, with the exception of the grain 
storage tanks, which were but slightly 
damaged. Soon after the blaze was dis- 
covered, an explosion occurred which 
broke the steam connections with the fire 
pump, not only rendering it, but also the 
sprinkler system, useless. The city water 
pressure was not sufficient to bring much 
relief, and soon building after building 
were in flames. In two short hours, what 
was probably one of the most complete 
cereal plants in the world was a mass of 
wreckage. 

Everything that the management could 
do was done for the care and comfort of 
the injured and afflicted. The wages of 
all the employees were paid to Dec. 31, 
and needy families were provided for. 
Many kindly expressions of appreciation 
have been received because of what we 
did. Public opinion exonerates the com- 
pany from all blame, and praises it for 
its generous spirit and helpfulness. 

To protect our Canadian business, and 
to enable us to fill contracts, we leased a 
large flour mill at Sudbury, Ont., an oat- 
meal mill at Neepawa, Man., and pur- 
chased an oatmeal mill at London, Ont. 
These three mills, in addition to our owrt 
at Saskatoon, will give us ample capacity, 
not only to maintain but to increase the 
business in all Canada, while we are re- 
placing our destroyed plant. 

Referring to the stockholders voting to 
increase the preferred stock from $9,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000, and the common from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000, President 
Crowell states that, while the directors 
have heretofore partially provided, out 
of earnings, for additional land, buildings 
and machinery, it is now planned to offer 
stock for plant investments as needed 
from time to time. The large stocks car- 
ried at consignment points, in warehouses 
and elevators, the supplies and book ac- 
counts make the company feel that it re- 
quires the greater part of earnings, other 
than what should be paid out in dividends, 
for operating expenses. 

The company’s balance sheet for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1916, is as follows: 


ASSETS 


Grain, materials, products and 


BUPPMES oc ccccccccccccccsves $9,294,962.79 
Accounts receivable ........... 6,206,331.57 
Cash on hand .......eeeeeeeeee 482,866.40 
Due from subsidiary companies. 1,020,653.85 


$17,004,814.61 

Stocks of subsidiary companies. 453,729.72 
Real estate, plants, trade-marks, 
patents and good-will........ 14, 207,699.66 


Total AMBOtH oo. sccvccccsccees $31,666,243.99 
LIABILITIES : 


$5,300,000.00 
767,223.89 
63,839.71 


Notes payable ........00eeee05% 
Accounts payable 
Due to subsidiary companies ... 


$6,131,063.60 


FET OF OEE TOT Ls ee $1,215,761.78 
Surplus, Dec. 31, 1916 ......... 7,069,418.61 
Preferred capital stock ........ 9,000,000.00 
Common capital stock ......... 8,250,000.00 


Total liabilities ............. $31,666,243.99 
SUMMARY OF PROFIT AND LOSS 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1916..........000+% $5,913,481 





Gross surplus for the year.......... 3,991,313 
Less—Peterborough mill 
oe a erererr ers 471,399 
Provision for deprecia- 
COM cccceces wtttteeee 305,226 .« 
$776,625 
Deducted from gross sur- 
plus, leaves ..........+. $3,214,687 
Less: Dividends paid— 
Preferred ........+00++5 $540,000 
CORREO oo cw cc ciewce 768,750 
$1,308,750 
WOOE DUBGRD MBB aie so case ct céuces 1,905,936 
Less: $7,819,418 
Ten per cent commion stock divi- 
GE io ab dead cb ode e FeSwede pia, 750,000 
Surplus, Dec. 31, 1916.............+. $7,069,418 
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A fairly good demand prevailed for 
flour this week, principally for clears and 
low-grades. Although the car situation 
was somewhat better than last week, it is 
still being felt keenly by millers in all 
sections. Unless cars are more plentiful, 
the output may be reduced materially. 

The buying was mainly by the larger 
bakers, as jobbers are not keen for heavy 
stocks just now. Eastern trade continues 
exceptionally dull, and shippers do not 
look for any improvement until cars are 
obtainable. 

Prices followed the wheat market, and 
advanced 30@35c bbl on the week. This 
brought more inquiry from the South, and 
country mills report a fair volume of 
business to that section. Sales consisted 
chiefly of established mill brands. How- 
ever, mills are still complaining about the 
restriction of business, due to lack of 
cars. 

There was practically no export done. 
Some mills claim that if shipping condi- 
tions were better there would be a good 
export business passing. However, for 
the present, mills are showing no interest 
and, with the exception of a few small 
lots to Central America, there were no 
sales reported. 

A slight improvement was noted in de- 
mand by local mills, and shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts were good. Resell- 
ers are practically out of the market, 
which enables mills to do a better busi- 
ness. The bakery trade is giving prefer- 
ence to Kansas flours, owing to price dif- 
ference, but is restricting purchases to 
cover immediate wants. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.70@8.90; straight, 
$8.35@8.60; first clear, $7.45@7.75; sec- 
ond clear, $6.30@6.65; low-grade, $6@ 
6.30,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$8.70@8.90; second patent, $8.40@8.60; 
extra fancy, $7.75@8; second clear, $7@ 
7.40; low-grade, $6.25@6.55,—jute or cot- 
ton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy pat- 
ent, $8.70@8.90; straight, $8.40@8.60; 
cut-off, $7.75@8,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $9.05@9.40; first clear, $8.20@ 
8.50,—jute. White rye, $8.40; dark, $7.80. 

Millfeed was very strong, with a good 
demand everywhere, and limited offer- 
ings by mills. Middlings very scarce, and 
the demand exceeds the supply. Country 
mills are disposing of most of their feed 
at mill doors and in mixed-car sales. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending March 3 was 32,900, 
representing 65 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 32,900, or 65 per cent, last 
week, 34,800, or 69 per cent, a year ago, 
and 27,200, or 54 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 53,900, repre- 
senting 70 per cent, compared with 55,100, 
or 71 per cent, last week, 48,000, or 62 
per cent, a year ago, and 50,500, or 65 
per cent, in 1915. 


CEREALS AND “FEED 

There was a moderate demand for rye 
flour at advanced prices. White was 
quoted at $8.40, and dark at $7.80. A fair 
inquiry for wheat screenings and broken 
durum wheat, but none offered. A car 
of chaffy barley needles.was sold at 84c 
bu; good ones were offered at 97c. 

Mill oats were offered at 5644@57c. A 
few cars were sold at 5614c. Spelt was 
quoted at $2.05, but very little business 
was done. Middlings continue scarce and 
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in good demand, with prices firmer. Bran 
steady, with good demand. 


NOTES 

St. Louis receipts of wheat during Feb- 
ruary, 2,480,640 bus, against 3,348,481 in 
February, 1916. 

J. Brewer, sales-manager of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., was on 
*change.this week. 

A. H. Dillon, sales-manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, and the 
Illinois representative, O. J. Chapman, 
were here this week. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 10,504 bbls of flour inspected at 
St. Louis for February. Stocks of flour 
March 1, 1917, were 79,400 bbls, compared 
with 90,600 Feb. 1, 1917, and 61,570 
March 1, 1916. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 692.) 
mer is a favorable one, a good crop may 
be obtained. However, if the weather 
should be hot and dry, and rust should 
again develop, wheat from such’ seed 
would not be calculated to withstand the 
vicissitudes of the season. 

Therefore if good seed could be. ob- 
tained from western Canada, by suspend- 
ing the duty, as has been proposed, it 
would be looked upon as most desirable to 
do so. 

IOWA FLOUR FIRM BANKRUPT 


The Hart-Watson Co., of Creston, Iowa, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, with 
reported liabilities of $15,000 and assets 
of $5,000. The company opened a branch 
at Boone, Iowa, Jan. 22. The principal 
creditors given are the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Co., Inter-State Flour & Feed Co., Oma- 
ha, and banks at Creston and Boone. 

A meeting of the creditors was held 
March 1, at which time J. C. Hoffman, 
local manager at Creston for the Inter- 
State Flour & Feed Co., was appointed 
trustee in bankruptcy. 

TO FIGHT BLACK RUST 

The Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is seeking the services of 
Dr. E. C. Stackman, of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, to take charge of 
the department’s investigation of and 
efforts to combat black rust. Dr. Stack- 
man is an authority on rust in cereals, 
and would be peculiarly qualified to con- 
duct a scientific campaign toward an 
elimination of this pest. 


-RUSSELL-MILLER ADDITION 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is build- 
ing a 24x50, seven-story addition to its 
Minneapolis mill. The wheat washing and 
tempering outfits will be installed in this 
addition. James Pye, of the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., received the order for the 
shafting, pulleys, rope drives, and other 
equipment. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

E. R. Barber, president of the Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is expected 
home from Seabreeze, Fla., this wee 

William H. Bovey, superintendent for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
expects to leave this week for Florida. 

William B. Mather, an elevator man at 
New Ulm, Minn., has been appointed 
judge of the probate court in Brown 
County. 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
leaves today for a visit to eastern flour 
markets. 

Minneapolis brokers quote collateral 
trust bonds of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at 851% bid and 
871%, asked. 

R. J. Henderson, now with the Stevens 
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Grain Co., Winnipeg, is in <a gps eo 
today en route home from Florida, where 
he has been for two months. 

John R. Serrin, in early days an op- 
erative miller at Minneapolis, is presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club of Glen- 
wood, Minn., and also postmaster. 

Durum millers state that macaroni 
manufacturers would now buy flour and 
pay good prices, but the mills have a 
comparatively small quantity to offer. 

R. E. Williams, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
until recently with the Barber Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis, has arranged to rep- 
resent the St. Paul Milling Co. in his 
territory. 

P. M. Ingold, of the Gould Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, has been confined to his 
home for about seven weeks. He fell on 
an icy walk and wrenched his leg. He is 
beginning to get around on crutches. 

The mill of the Shannon & Conant Co. 
at Earlham, Iowa, was burned Feb. 11. 
Local business people have joined the 
principals in furnishing substantial capi- 
tal, and the mill will be rebuilt at once. 

It is interesting to note that 54 interior 
mills in week of March 3 made 164,405 
bbls flour, against 189,000 a year ago. 
Considering the short crop and the diffi- 
culty about getting cars, this is a com- 
paratively favorable showing. 

J. L. Knauss, president of the Phoenix 
Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., was in Min- 
neapolis March 5, on his way home from 
Rochester, Minn. At that place he left 
his son-in-law, who had undergone a 
surgical operation at the Mayo Hospital. 

Jute sacks have dropped $2.25, to the 
basis of $121.50 for 100-lb bran sacks 
and $146.25 for 140-lb flour sacks, plain, 
er M, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Cotton flour 
ags, 98-lb size, printed on one side, are 
quoted at $115.50 per M, at Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota supreme court has sus- 
tained the contention of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce that memberships 
in the organization have recently been 
double-taxed. The gist of the supreme 
court’s decision is that the value of the 
realty holdings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce should be deducted from the total 
face value of the memberships, which 
would reduce the’ assessed valuation of 
each membership from $1,600 to $752.90. 
Unless the assessor decides to carry the 
case to the United States supreme court, 
which would tie up the case again indefi- 
nitely, the city will have to refund the 
excess tax paid. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 275,000 bus in three days. Total 
March 6 was about 11,307,000 bus, against 
12,998,000 in 1916. 


Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,803,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,355,000 
bus, against 2,084,000 in 1916. 


No. 2 hard wheat from Kansas is quot- 
ed on track at Minneapolis at 15@17c 
over May; No. 2 Nebraska, 12@14c over 
May; No. 2 Montana, 10@12c over May. 

Premiums on track wheat at Minne- 
apolis have been advanced 4@6c bu in the 
last week. For choice blue-stem, 18@20c 
over May is being paid. These premiums 
are the highest on record. 

Based on the close today (March 6) 
the average prices paid to farmers at 
country points in the Northwest were: for 
No. 1 northern, $1.81 bu; for No. 2 north- 
ern, $1.78; for light-weight, $1.49. 

Millers point to the spread of about 30c 
bu between July and September wheat, 
equal to about $1.35 bbl on patent, and 
argue that this means that buyers will 
work down stocks as low as possible in 
August and contract ahead on the Sep- 
tember basis. 

Considerable Canadian wheat is arriv- 
ing at Minneapolis. When in good condi- 
tion, it brings approximately the same 

rices as similar wheat from North Da- 
ota. Much of it, however, is frosted 
and contains an excess of moisture. To 
move this kind of wheat, sharp discounts 
are necessary: 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the State Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission, is in 
Washington to urge the federal standard- 
ization board to recognize certain features 
now constituting a part of the Minnesota 
state grain inspection system. He will 
argue for the retention of the word 
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“northern” in spring wheat. This will 
meet with the approval of millers and 
grain men generally. He will also seek to 
have the moisture content raised from 14 
to 15 per cent, and the maximum dockage 
from one-half to one-fourth of the allow- 
ance provided for in the grades tenta- 
tively adopted by the board. He will op- 
pose the provision of the preliminary 
grades classifying shriveled grain and 


‘ broken kernels as a part of the dockage. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

No ocean rates are being quoted on 
flour to United Kingdom ports, since no 
room is available. 

The New York Central Lines today lift- 
ed their embargo against foodstuff ship- 
ments to the East. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (March 5) 
quoted, in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Baltic basis, 
197.5; Bristol, 102.5; Christiania, 197.5; 
Copenhagen, 197.5; Cardiff, 108.5; Leith, 
112.5; Marseilles, 153.75; St. John’s, N. F., 
98. 

Effective March 17, freight rates on 
grain and grain products for export will 
be advanced 1.5c per 100 lbs. This will 
make the rates on export flour as follows: 
Minneapolis to Boston, 24c per 100 lbs; to 
Halifax, 25c; to New York, 24c; to Port- 
land, 24c; to Quebec, St. John and West 
St. John, 24c. On grain, the rates to the 
same ports will be 1c 100 lbs more. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


C. P. Dougan, feed jobber, Minneapolis, 
leaves this evening for California. 

Rye flour at Minneapolis has been ad- 
vanced 40c bbl, with demand light. 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$34@35 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

A Minneapolis mill this week received 
an inquiry for pure wheat bran from 
England. 

With mills still behind on deliveries, 
they show no disposition to discount 
future-shipment feed. 

Strength in corn has brought about 
another advance of $2 ton in cracked 
corn and ground feed prices. 

E. F, Schreiber, of the Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Kansas City, is in Min- 
neapolis investigating millfeed conditions. 

Mill oats are quoted at 35@48c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis, depending upon 
weight and the cars in which they are 
loaded. 

Quotations on screenings are nominal. 
Supplies are more liberal, and are catch- 
ing up with the demand. Molasses feed 
manufacturers have withdrawn from the 
market and, as the sheep-feeding season 
is drawing to a close, dealers look for 
lower prices before long. 

Robert McKee, sales-manager of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., 
Ltd., about April 1 is to take the man- 
agement of the cereal department of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
He succeeds P. A. Murphy, who assumes 
responsible duties with te. S. Woodworth 
& Co. at Minneapolis. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 ‘outside’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to Feb. 24, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
co—Output—, -—Exports— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ... 8,294 11,049 512 783 
Duluth-Superior 573 843 9 67 
65 outside mills 4,603 6,782 107 169 








Totals.....+. 13,470 18,674 678 1,019 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 














1916-17 1915-16 

Minneapolis .........eee000% 37,323 49,720 
Duluth-Superior ...........++ 2,578 3,794 
65 outside mills .........++. 20,714 30,619 
BORIS. .'.5 0 iwrewda edie vee vee 60,615 84,033 





A Berne cable says: “To make the avail- 
able supply of grain last until the next 
harvest and replace in part such foods as 
potatoes, now woefully scarce, the German 
government has ordered that all grain in 
the future must be milled out to 94 per 
cent, instead of 82 per cent, as at present, 
and 60 per cent in peace time. The re- 
sulting flour, though far coarser, will be 
somewhat cheaper. 
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What with excitement due to the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Germany, and with the scarcity of offers 
of flour, very little business has been pass- 
ing during the past week. The 2 gecce wn 
may be defined as one of strained expec- 
tancy on the part of flour importers. 

Offers from the other side and from 
\ustralia are very scanty, chiefly for lack 
of tonnage. Neither American nor Cana- 
dian millers seem able to get firm offers 
of freight, as their offers are almost all 
subject to confirmation. Business under 
such conditions is very difficult, though 
price does not stand in the way as much 
as it did a little while back. This is be- 
cause the price of flour in this country is 
being forced upward. 

The mills in this city have now a. dou- 
ble range of prices, viz., 58s 6d@61s for 
regulation flouy, which is flour of 81 per 
cent extraction, or 76 per cent extraction 
with the addition of barley, rice, corn or 
oats. For the moment the position is 
chaotic, for while some London mills want 
38s 6d for 81 per cent wheat flour, and 
ask 61s for mixed flour, others will offer 
none but 81 per cent wheat meal, and 
want 61s for that. 

As a matter of fact, few millers are 
willing to sell at the official price just 
now, and in many cases are asking Is 
above the nominal price. English coun- 
try flour is likewise rising. Flour made 
from English wheat is not now to be had 
under 57s, ex-rail London, while flour 
mixed with barley or rice is held at 58@ 
59s, 

As the weather has turned very cold 
here, and meat, with every other kind of 
food is ever rising, the people are thrown 
hack more and more on bread, which 
seems bound to go higher. The price of 
bread in London is to be raised on Feb. 
12 to 1ld per 4-lb loaf. 

It is not surprising that any one who 
has got over-sea flour of any kind can 
dispose of it at a very fair price. Within 
the past few days there have been many 
inquiries for parcels not yet ship 
from the other side. The sale of white 
flour is still proceeding, under special 
license. Minnesota best patents are worth 
about 64s ex-store. American clears of any 
kind would be a godsend, but are very 
hard to find. -The figure for first-class 
clears is 59@59s 6d ex-store. 

There are said to be offers from Kan- 
sis mills of 76 per cent flour at 57s net, 
cif. On spot, 61s 64@62s 6d can be 
made for a good patent. 

Canadian offers of 76 per cent flour are 
but few, and generally 6d@1s beyond 
this market. Manitoba exports on spot 
have advanced to 62s 6d ex-store. 

There is a little Australian flour on 
spot at 61s 6d ex-store, while parcels on 
passage are held at 58s 6d c.i.f. Offers 
are infrequent, but about 56s 6d_ net, 
c.i.f., is quoted, . 

Minneapolis low-grade flour is spar- 
ingly offered at 30s landed, and there ap- 
pear to be some offers at 47s net, c.i.f. 
Red dog has been lately offered on pas- 
nek at by equivalent of nearly 41s per 
Sack C.1.f, 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is firm, but not very active, 
Aberdeen being held at 38s. 6d and Mid- 
lothian at 35s per 112 Ibs. For American 


coarse, medium and fine oatmeal, £32 10s 
per ton landed is required in each case. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is easier, ordinary bran being 
held at £14@£14 5s per ton, and coarse 
middlings at £13 15s. 
IMPORTS AND STOCKS 


The government has prohibited the 
publication of any tables of stocks or 
arrivals of flour and cereals. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 
Only a small general demand prevails 


‘ for money, which continues in abundant 


supply. Loans for the day are obtain- 
able at 4@4¥, per cent, and for a week 


‘at 43,@5. 


Market supplies were very considerably 
increased this week by the repayment of 
treasury bill to the amount of £43,000,- 
000. At this time of the year, money is 
usually a little dearer, owing to the in- 
gathering of revenue, but in view of the 
present plethora on the market there is 
little likelihood of any advance. 

The discount market remains very 
quiet, but there were a few bills offering. 
Three, four and six months’ bank bills 
are offered at 5@5%% per cent, and trade 
bills at 54%,@6. The bank rate remains 
at 51% per cent. 

Very little business is passing in New 
York cable transfers, the present quota- 
tion being $4.76 5-16@4.76 7-16. A fea- 
ture of the exchange market this week 
was a decided improvement in the Italian 
rate of exchange. 

The situation brought about by Ger- 
many’s latest note has had comparatively 
little effect on the stock markets here, 
except in the American section, and the 
transactions that took place there were 
much above New York equivalents. It 
was noticeable that there seemed plenty 
of buyers of American stocks. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 


No fresh regulations have been issued 
regarding the importation of foreign 
flour; consequently, importers still en- 
deavor to buy American and Canadian 
flour in accordance with the official Glas- 
gow standard. There is no doubt an ex- 
cellent demand for strong American 
flours but, unfortunately, the prices 
asked by mills on your side, caused by 
high freight rates, make trading almost 
prohibitive. As a result, home mills are 
doing the bulk of the business, but as 
their flours are mostly made from soft 
wheats, considerable complaint is heard 
regarding lack of singih 

Bakers have decided to increase the 
price of bread another 14d per 4-lb loaf, 
which will make the price 11d or, roughly, 
22c per 4 lbs. The reason for this ad- 
vance is not owing to an increase in the 
price of flour, but to the lack of strength 
in flour the bakers have to use, causing 
a smaller number of loaves to the sack. 
Bakers say that it is impossible to get as 
many loaves out of a sack of war flour as 
from that previously used. It can thus 
be understood why there is a good de- 
mand for strong flours, and it is most un- 
fortunate for importers that it is impos- 
sible to bring in larger supplies. 

Owing to the existing regulations re- 
garding the increased percentages that 
are now necessary for home millers to use 
in milling flour, the editorial, entitled 
“Time Proves the Truth,” which appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 3, 
covering the question of Belgium’s flour 
supply, has attracted widespread atten- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom. 

The Liverpool trade paper, Milling, 
commented on the article editorially, and 
reproduced it in full. In the current 
issue of that paper it is stated that, ow- 
ing to there being so man uests for 
reprints of the article, it ided to 


issue it in pamphlet form, and_ prices 
were quoted at which it may be obtained 
in various sized lots. The article has also 
been brought to the attention of Lord 
Devonport, the British food controller. 

There is no doubt that the arguments 
used’ in the article are most timely, espe+ 
cially as the recent increase in the price 
of bread has been brought about by the 
inferiority of the flour used. 

As yet I have not heard of any offers 
coming from America and Canada on 
flours containing a mixture of barley, 
corn or rice, and it is considered that for 
the future welfare of imported flours it is 
a good thing that those adulterated with 
various ingredients are not offered. Home 
millers during the war are forced more 
or less to make use of mixtures, and it is 
for the national interests that they should 
do so, but American and Canadian mill- 
ers will be wise to stick to wheat as their 
raw material. 

British millers who are making mixed 
flours are mostly using barley as an ad- 
mixture with their wheat. Rice is not 
being extensively used, as it requires 
separate milling and entirely different 
handling from wheat or barley. For much 
the same reason, corn is not in great 
favor. Millers find they can use barley 
to the best advantage, as it can be tem- 
pered with their wheat and the two in- 
gredients ground together. 

The flour made from a mixture of bar- 
ley is not so bad in color as would be ex- 
pected, although it has a bluish gray 
color, compared to a flour of the same 
percentage made from all wheat. It also 
imparts a somewhat peculiar taste to the 
flour, which is quite noticeable when the 
flour is boiled. As one importer put it, 
it has a somewhat similar taste to that of 
malted milk. 


VOLUNTARY RATIONS 


Lord Devonport, food controller, has 
placed the nation on a voluntary system 
of rations as regards flour, meat and 
sugar. He has pointed out that at some 
future period it may become necessary to 
place it on a system of compulsory ra- 
tions, although it is hoped that such pro- 
cedure will not be necessary, as the or- 
ganizing machinery required for putting 
such a system into force would be enor- 
mous. Every one is, therefore, asked to 
patriotically limit consumption to the 
amounts designated... The allowance sug- 
gested is 4 lbs bread, 214 lbs meat and 
% Ib sugar per person per week. 


LIVERPOOL, FEB. 6 

The break in the relations between the 
United States and Germany has led to a 
pretty general revival of inquiry for 
American and Canadian flours in both 
near and distant positions. A fair busi- 
ness has materialized in parcels on the 
way and for shipment at somewhere 
around recent quotations, patents fetch- 
ing from 62s per 280 lbs upward. 

A good consumptive demand is report- 
ed in the new home-milled 81 per cent 
standard at 58@59s per 280 lbs. There is 
very little spot trading in foreign flours, 
as recent arrivals, having been sold on 
passage, are going straight into consum- 
ers’ hands for their own purposes, and 
values are thus purely nominal. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are very firm. Min- 
nesota 76 per cent flour is not offered on 
an import basis, as compared with Mani- 
toba export flour at 59@60s per 280 Ibs 
ci.f., and als6é Kansans, which have 
dropped from recent fancy prices to 60@ 
61s. Some business is reported in both 
these latter classes of flour for shipment, 
notwithstanding the difficulties in secur- 
ing freight accommodation. 

Low-grade flours on spot or near at 
hand are in fair request, and prices favor 






sellers. Second bakers are quoted at 51s 
ex-quay, and red dog at 44s, or 6d@Is 
advance. For shipment, America now asks 
48s 6d and 42s c.i.f., respectively, for 
these grades, which checks business. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Flour 
very full, but at the bottom of the Ameri- 
can decline Kansas 76 per cent extraction 
was offered at 55s cif. A parcel of 
Australian winter wheat patent arrived 
sold at 59s 6d c.i.f. This has been pur- 
chased for mixing with lower grades to 
satisfy government requirements. Low- 
grades firm; 47s c.i.f. was bid for ordi- 
nary Minneapolis second clears, March 
mill shipment. Red dog quiet. Large 
arrivals have met with dull markets, and 
have been stored rather than accept 
prices bid. 

Linseed cakes are firmer, the equiva- 
lent of £17 c.i.f. now being asked for 
parcels afloat and near at hand. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, FEB. 5 

There is a good business passing just 
now on the Glasgow market in flours, but 
dealing in general cereals is anything but 
satisfactory. For over a week no wheat 
has been liberated by the commissioners; 
and millers are dependent on stocks for 
keeping machinery running. American 
corn is scarce, and Is dearer. 

A good demand is being experienced 
for Manitoba and Kansas first-class clears 
on spot and to arrive at 59s Glasgow, 
ex-quay. There is also a large inquiry for 
patents, anything on offer being taken 
up quickly. Home millers are quoting 
59s 6d for 76 per cent, and are doing a 
fair trade. Millers on the other side are 
not quoting to Glasgow this week, as 
freight room cannot be had. Want of 
freight is likewise hindering trade in 
Australian cargoes. 

General satisfaction is expressed in 
Scotland at the food controller’s proposi- 
tion that the consumption of bread in 
households should not exceed 4 lbs per 
head per week. 

The agitation in favor of modifying 
the government’s conditions which have 
been laid down here relative to the quality 
of the flours imported into the Clyde 
from America and Canada is growing 
apace. It is pointed out that the food 
controller in his enactments is insisting 
on the American millers giving us an 
article inferior to that which they are 
prepared to supply, and those who are 
moving in the matter declare that the 
authorities have forgotten or overlooked 
the fact that American millers cannot 
adjust their business to suit what is, 
after all, a small proportion of their total 
output. ; 

Their position is thus put by a Minnesota 
miller in a letter to a Glasgow firm of 
importers: “With reference to the regu- 
lations put into effect by your govern- 
ment relative to the kind of flour to be 
used in future, we would state that we . 
see no present prospect of our being in a 
position to furnish flour of this kind.” 

It is contended that buyers on this 
side should be placed in a position to take 
from American and Canadian millers 
what they are prepared to sell, and the 
consumers and bakers should be left to 
devise a form of mixture which would com- 
ply with the new rules; otherwise, a seri- 
ous condition of things is promised for 
Scotland, which imports 50 per cent of 
her flour consumption. 

The government has 
lication of imports and exports into and 
from the Clyde district of all kinds of 
foodstuffs, and protests against any notice 
being given of the losses at sea of grain 
car . The trade, however, holds that it 
would cheer the nation’s heart if it knew 
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the fact that the proportion of losses to 
arrivals is wonderfully light. 

The Edinburgh Millers’ Association on 
Wednesday last fixed the quotation for 
new government regulation straight-run 
flour at 62s 6d per sack. The price of 
best Midlothian oatmeal remains officially 
at 80s per 280 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, FEB. 5 

Following the unsettled political situa- 
tion, the flour trade is dull, but not de- 
pressed. The general feeling among im- 
porters, despite the threat of war be- 
tween America and Germany, is that 
things could not be much worse than they 
are, and that in the event of war break- 
ing out, after a little time arrangements 
for shipments could be made with quite 
as reasonable a degree of safety as pre- 
viously. As showing the confidence of the 
importing trade, a number of cables were 
sent out on Friday to Canada and the 
United States asking for offers. The 
majority of mills did not reply, but some 
cabled that freight room was not obtain- 
able. 

Inquiries as to the quantities of Ameri- 
can and Canadian standard flour pur- 
chased during the last month or six weeks 
indicate that a good deal more has been 
done by importers than was thought at 
the time, especially in Kansas and soft 
flours. Our home millers have not been 
free sellers during the last few days, 
some of them withholding their hands 
entirely. On the other hand, consumers 
are more willing to operate if they could 
secure flour on the present basis to arrive 
in two to three weeks. 

Of Minneapolis flours there are really 
none offering in any position, and owing 
to the high prices asked by American 
mills, future business seems hopeless. 
There has been a little Duluth flour of- 
fering, by second-hand sellers, at the 
nominal price of 64s. 

There is a fair quantity of Kansas 
standard flour on passage to Belfast, but 
importers are not inclined to sell at pres- 
ent, preferring to wait until the flour ar- 
rives, and it would take something above 
the market value of about 62s to tempt 
them to realize. 

There are no Manitoba flours offering 
on spot. Cables early in the week for 76 
per cent standard flour indicated 59s net, 
cif. Belfast, and 60s Dublin. These of- 
fers were not accepted, and cables sent 
out on Friday brought replies that 
freight room was not available. 

Importers who have some Illinois flour 
bought would accept 62s, full delivered 
terms, Belfast. Australian flours on pas- 
sage have been offered at 63s Belfast, 
which will be salable once the flour ar- 
rives. 

Irish millers are repeating last week’s 
prices for mill offals, but English and 
Scotch bran is down fully 2s 6d per ton. 
Local-made white bran is £16 10s, and 
red bran £15 10s. Demand for linseed 
cakes is dull and, although stocks are not 
large enough to affect sales, importers 
would have to take slightly less money. 





Wheat Keeps the Trade Guessing 

I. E. Woodard, vice-president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

The situation at present, from both a 
miller’s and flour buyer’s standpoint, is 
the same as 30 days ago, except it is ag- 
gravated by embargoes, car shortages and 
changing markets. These changes have 
upset every one to a far greater degree. 

Practically all buyers have been limit- 
ing purchases to immediate requirements, 
and then almost insisting that their order 
take precedence over everything else. 
About all the miller can do is to sit 
steady in the boat and try to keep his 
hand on the throttle. 

Orders continue to be purely domestic, 
as export business has been practically 
impossible on account of the British gov- 
ernment changing its regulations, and of 
uncertain feeling among the importers, 
and lack of vessel room. While these 
conditions last, millers are filling old or- 
ders, which have been accumulated. 

Millfeed is advancing even in the face 
of present high prices, and the trade is 
placing orders in the Central West where 
shipments can be made; perhaps, more 
quickly, rather than to risk purchases 
either in the Northwest or the Southwest. 
The demand exceeds the production. This 
places central freight association millers 
in a rather favorable position. 


FLOUR MILLING PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 688.) 

er regard such tests. The fact is, 
millers in general do not consider flour- 
testing, as it is ordinarily practiced, of 
any great value. I think much of -this 
view is due to the chemist not perfecting 
his methods of investigation; not thor- 
oughly studying the questions involved, 
and attempting to draw definite conclu- 
sions on insufficient data. 


THE ASH TEST OF FLOUR, 


Consider, for example, the ash _ test. 
Too much is left to the individual judg- 
ment of the chemist as to just how far 
the refining process should be carried so 
as to secure an ash of definite character- 
istics. The old distinction. between crude 
ash and pure ash seems to have been dis- 
carded, 

In discussing the ash content of cereals 
and flours, the chemical division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture years ago (Bulletin 13, part 9, p. 
1210) stated some general principles 
which are particularly applicable to the 
question, At that time the official meth- 
od was, “the charring of the material at 
a low temperature, the extraction of the 
char with hot distilled water to remove 
the soluble ash therein, and the final com- 
bustion of the carbonaceous residue at as 
low a temperature as possible until an ash 
fairly free of carbon is secured. The 
present official method for ash content 
of cereals calls for this procedure in case 
the flour ash is impure. 

“While this method can be applied with 
a fair degree of success to small quanti- 
ties of cereal flours, and for the purpose 
of determining simply the percentage of 
ash therein, the attempt to apply it to 
considerable quantities for the purpose 
of securing an amount of ash for the com- 
plete analysis is attended with difficulties.” 

These difficulties are enumerated under 
four headings, showing whereby excessive 
temperatures may bring about losses and 
unbalanced combinations of the ash con- 
stituents, and incomplete oxidation on the 
other hand may leave a_ considerable 
amount of carbon. “At best the ashes are 
of a light gray color, and in some. cases, 
owing to the excess of carbon, inclined to 
be black. The application of sufficiently 
high temperature to secure _complete 
oxidation produces serious changes in the 
composition of the ash, rendering com- 
plete oxidation difficult.” 


CRUDE ASH AND PURE ASH 


A crude ash determination cannot be 
left to the novice. The ash should be 
granular, and as free from carbon as 
possible. If fused, a glassy coat of phos- 
phates may be formed, causing a dark 
ash due to occlusion of carbon. Constant 
weight is not necessarily a criterion of an 
accurate ash test. Many flour ashes ap- 
parently pure are found, upon examina- 
tion with a low-power microscope, to 
contain innumerable unburned carbon 
particles, appearing like unburned coal 
in coal ashes. Particularly is the ash 
rich in carbon if too much flour has been 
burned, say over three grams, in a dish 
that is not sufficiently exposed to the air, 
and where the ash forms an appreciable 
layer. 

The best ash results are obtained by 
long combustion at a low temperature to 
insure reasonable oxidation of carbon. 
Such an ash can at the close of the opera- 
tion be fused, if desired, without loss of 
weight, provided the temperature is not 
raised much above 675 degrees centigrade. 
An ordinary set of analytical weights of 
the first class, when checked against spe- 
cial standardized weights of the Bureau 
of Standards, may show variations suf- 
ficient to cause a difference of nearly .02 
per cent in an ash test. ‘ 

When we.consider all of the possible 
sources of error in an ash test, it is not 
surprising that: two analysts may show a 
difference of .06 of 1 per cent when test- 
ing the same sample of flour. 


ACIDITY OF FLOUR 


In considering acidity, difficulties arise 
which are very confusing. The per cent 
of acid obtained from a sample of flour 
varies directly with the time of extraction 
and the temperature employed; hence it 
is essential that these two factors be uni- 
formly maintained to secure concordant 
results. The acidity is a measure of a 
number of things, as soluble proteins, 
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certain soluble ash constituents and any 
free lactic and similar acids that may be 
present. 

In the official tests previously men- 
tioned, a variation of .10 per cent is 
found between the results of different in- 
vestigators working on the same sample. 
The Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists has been working on a provi- 
sional method for testing, using a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees centigrade. This 
method, until further tests are made, 
should be considered no more than tenta- 
tive, as it appears to have been tried b 
only two co-operating chemists, althou 
with quite satisfactory results. This meth- 
od gives somewhat higher figures than 
obtained formerly where 17 degrees cen- 
tigrade was the temperature employed 
for extraction. 

A flour with .09 per cent acidity by for- 
mer tests may show .11 per cent or so by 
this tentative method with a higher tem- 

erature for extraction, and hence of 
ate, where millers and bakers have had 
acidity tests made and higher results 
reported, some have been unnecessarily 
alarmed, fearing that the excess of acid 
indicated unsoundness of the flour, when 
in fact the higher acidity is not due to 
unsoundness, but to differences in meth- 
ods of analysis. This is confusing to the 
layman, and difficult to explain to him. 


SUPREME COURT ON BLEACHING 


I am not discussing the color of flour 


or flour-bleaching in this paper, because 
this matter is stili in litigation and its 
discussion now would be inopportune. 
There are certain general facts, however, 


‘ which appear to be established by the 


United States Supreme Court decision in 
directing a retrial of the case. 

“If it cannot by any possibility, when 
the facts are reasonably considered, in- 
jure the health of any consumer, such 
flour, though having a small addition of 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients, may 
not be condemned under the act,” and “It 
is not required that the article of food 
containing added poisonous or other add- 
ed deleterious ingredients must affect the 
public health, and it is not incumbent 
upon the government, in order to make 
out a case, to establish this fact.” ... 
“The added poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stance must be such as may render such 
article injurious to health.” 

“If the testimony introduced on the 
part of the respondent was believed by 
the jury, they must necessarily have 
found that the added ingredient, nitrites 
of a poisonous character, did not have the 
effect to make the consumption of the 
flour by any possibility injurious to the 
health of the consumer.” 

Hence it would appear that the question 
as to the possibility of injury to the 
health of the consumer by the use of 
bleached flour has been disposed of by 
the Supreme Court decision. This would 
leave, however, other phases of the ques- 
tion unsettled. It would seem, then, that 
—t of flour is not to be prohibited 
on the basis of any possible injury to 
health, but if anything is to be done it 
would be of a regulatory nature. 

In considering flour-bleaching, each 
method of bleaching, nitrogen peroxide, 
chlorine, ete., should be considered upon 
its own merits or demerits, as the case 
may be. The full legal status of flour- 
bleaching should be settled for the gen- 
eral good of all trade, and a uniform 
practice be followed in all parts of the 
United States. 

MIXED-FLOUR LAW 

As a rule, flour made by mechanical 
processes is not subject to adulteration. 
The mixed-flour law passed by Congress in 
1898 put a stop, by regulatory measures, 
to indiscriminate mixing of corn and 
wheat flours and introducing into flour 
corn starch and other materials, which 
practice at that time was quite threaten- 
ing to the flour industry. 

During the past years it has been pro- 
posed to repeal this law and amend the 
present national pure food law, so as to 
permit the blending of corn starch and 
wheat flour without the present regula- 
tory measures, the mixture to be sold 
under the name of flour as mixed flour; 
suggesting that it is flour, when by n 
possibility could corn starch be called 
flour under the present pure food law. 
It is desired, however, to change the law 
so this can be done. It is a measure 
which the flour industry practically as a 


unit opposes. 
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Unless the miller makes some mis- 
statement in labeling. his ka, of 
flour, he has but little to faye with food 
laws, as the fine bolted material made 


from wheat is flour, and there is no pos- 
sibility for adulteration to occur. 


LABELING OF FEEDS 

In the case of the feeds and wheat 
offals, a statement of protein content, 
crude fat and crude fiber is generally 
given on the package, also a statement as 
to any screenings present, as most states 
have laws calling for this data. Usually 
the labeling of his feeds gives the miller 
but little trouble, as he generally aims to 
make the guaranty low enough to cover 
ordinary fluctuations. However, errors 
in ay ape and analysis arise, and some- 
times the same goods made from identical 
wheat on the same day will be tested and 
reported on favorably by one state in- 
spection and reproved by another as de- 
ficient in some constituents, and the mill- 
er is warned. ; 

This brings up the question as to how 
much tolerance should be allowed for un- 
controllable errors in analysis of a sam- 
ple of feed. If, say, a dozen or more 
state chemists were all working upon the 
same sample, to what extent would their 
results vary? Such tests have been made 
by the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural. Chemists. 


VARIATION IN FEED TESTS 
An interesting report on co-operative 
total nitrogen tests upon which protein 
content is calculated is recorded in Jour- 
nal of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, Nov. 15, 1915, page 380. 
Sixteen official chemists took part in the 
work, all testing the same sample for 
total nitrogen. The following results 
were found: 


TOTAL NITROGEN TESTS 


Total 
Moisture nitrogen 
G. L. Davis, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
New Haven, Conn, ......... 6.40 2.52 
G. F. Anderson, Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Burlington, Vt........ 11.77 2.70 
J. J. Taylor, State Chem 
Lab., Atlanta, Ga. ......... 12.26 3.01 
R. B. Deemer, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lafayette, Ind. ..........+. 5.30 2.69 
William Roodes, Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Lexington, Ky. ....... 14.06 2.72 
E. R. Tobey, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Orono, Maine ........+.+5. 12.67 2.76 
Jarrell & Reemsberg, Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College Park, Md. .... 2.52 
H. D. Haskins, Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Amherst, Mass, ...... 14.14 2.48 
oO. F. Jenson, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Lensing, Mich. sic. ccciccs 7.08 2.54 
H. 8. Chelton, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Agr. College, Miss. ........ 9.50 2.46 
BE. E. Vanatta, Agr.-Exp. Sta., 
Columbia, Mo. ............ 12.13 2.50 
G. E. Boltz, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio ............. 6.33 2.57 
J. H. Mitchell, Clemson Agr. 
Cea i SA o'oae tig tied a saveses 5.66 2.58 
L. A. Hudgins, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
College Station, Texas...... eee 2.62 
J. H. Parkins, State Chem. 
Lab., Richmond, Va, ...... eae 2.70 
J. B. Roff, State Chem, Lab., 
Richmond, VO. .srcccocsses 2.70 


The Association referee who conducted 
this comparative work remarked: “The 
figures for total nitrogen are, with the 
exception of the Taylor result, quite satis- 
factory.” 

Omitting this high result, the difference 
between the lowest and highest nitrogen 
tests (2.46-2.76) is .3 per cent nitrogen, 
which, calculated into protein, is equiva- 
lent to 1.87 per cent. On the basis of the 
lowest test, 15.37 per cent protein was 
found, and on the highest 17.25. 

Some state chemists are frank to admit 
that at least 1 per cent or more can be 
allowed in a protein test for uncontrollable 
errors. Other state chemists will not 
admit of any tolerance, and stand ready 
to consider millfeed below the guaranty 
if it falls short .50 per cent. There should 
be a uniform practice followed in all 
states and a fair tolerance allowed, as 
chemical analyses of feeds have by no 
means reac a position where the re- 
sults of one chemist can be absolutely 
duplicated by another. 

A small or medium-sized mill cannot 
afford to employ regularly a chemist. A 
flour technologist, a person familiar with 
the manufacture of flour from the 
mechanical or milling point of view, will 
be of the most service in such mills. Such 
a Frere must have a practical knowled 
of bread-making and of the general work- 
ing qualities of flour. 

n a large flour-mill organization, there 
is a place for the chemist, provided he is 


properly equi for the position. He 
must have a teks cuowiodigss of Goat-eolll 
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ing from the mechanical side, and also a 
thorough knowledge of technical bread- 
making, along with his chemical training. 
The broader his chemical training, the 
better equipped he is for his work. 

There are | chemical engineering 
problems in a to investigate, as cost 
of fuel, reduction of boiler scale, lubri- 
cants, strength of cloth used for flour 
containers, ete. If the chemist can help 
reduce the cost of a barrel of flour even 
a fraction of a cent, he is assisting ma- 
ierially in the general economy of pro- 
duction. 

The main part of the chemist’s work 
should be research problems. Many of 
these are of such a character as to en- 
tirely escape the notice of chemists, if not 
intimately connected with a flour-milling 
plant. Such a problem is wheat storage 
in its relation to flour qualities. The 
wheat kernel undergoes a cycle of inter- 
esting changes from the time of harvest 
until it reaches what might be termed its 
old age. _ . 

These are largely cell respiration 
changes. The activity of the germ and 
the products which it forms are interest- 
ing questions. Our ordinary methods of 
analysis are not sufficiently refined to 
investigate many of the problems. Some 
of the methods employed in measuring 
changes in physical chemistry are prom- 
Ising. 

The chemist and flour technologist can 
closely co-operate in the study of many 
questions, but the chemist must not get 
the mistaken idea that his analyses will 
point the way to the solution of all of a 
mill’s problems. The chemist must co- 
operate with all departments—the pur- 
chasing department, the sales department, 
the manufacturing department, the traffic 
department, ete. 

If, along with the necessary equipment 
for his position, he has a fair business 
knowledge, he may occasionally make sug- 
gestions that will be of some value. A 
little of the time of the chemist will 
necessarily be given to routine work, but 
this he can well afford to reduce to the 
minimum, as the flour technologist can 
generally give more and better informa- 
tion than can the chemist from the chemi- 
cal analysis alone. A good flour tech- 
nologist often makes a poor chemist, and 


a good chemist often proves a poor tech-" 


nologist. Chemical and technical knowl- 
edge are sometimes possessed by the same 
individual to a fair dégree. 

MILLING AND BIOCHEMISTRY 

Many of the problems in connection 
with wheat and flour are of a biochemical 
nature. I use this term advisedly, as it is 
becoming such a popular one that there 
is a tendency to use it indiscriminately, 
and I fear some of the courses of instruc- 
tion in biochemistry that have sprung into 
existence “over night,” as it were, will 
need to be greatly strengthened in order 
to prove satisfactory. 

It is as difficult in wheat and flour work 
to measure life processes by chemical 
analysis as it is elsewhere in the animal 
and vegetable world. Two flours may 
have practically the same percentage com- 
position in protein, starch, and other 
constituents, and yet haye widely different 
values for bread-making purposes, It is 
not possible to take a flour of high pro- 
tein content, dilute it with pte from 
any cereal, as corn, so that it will show 
the same amount of protein or crude 
gluten as some other flour, and have the 
two alike in their bread-making qualities. 

There is an individuality to wheats and 
flours which is not as yet susceptible to 
exact measurements by chemical methods. 
It is not only a question of the per cent 
of constituents in a flour, but also of 
their interrelationship and the way in 
which the flour responds in bread-making. 
Some of the factors which impart pn 
ity to flour for bread-making purposes 
are well known, others are not; some even 
impart a negative value. It is the sum 
or total of all of the factors, positive and 
negative, which must be considered in 
reaching a conclusion, rather than any 
one factor. 

THE OLD GRIST MILL 

Since the modern reduction process of 
flour-milling is of so recent development, 
much of the literature and the traditions 
of flour-making apply to the old mill- 
Stone days when a less refined product 
was made, There are some who still 
argue with vehemence that the old grist 
mill and millstone flour is superior to the 
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modern product. A few facts will, I be- 
lieve, hely to place before you the dif- 
ference Selweia the two flours, so that 
comparisons can be made. 

In the old grist-mill days, little or no 
attention was paid to the cleaning of the 
wheat, and in the milling process some 
of the bran and fiber were reduced with 
the flour, and the flour middlings were not 
completely removed from the bran and 
offal. The flour was dark in color, mainly 
on account of its dirt content, and if used 
at once often made very good bread, but 
soon developed a so-called “nutty” flavor. 
The flour had poor — qualities, be- 
cause it was poorly mi and was not 
made from thoroughly cleaned wheat. The 
nutty flavor was due to the first stages of 
butyric acid fermentation, the ferments 
being associated with the dirt and impuri- 
ties in the flour. 

Modern, well-milled flour has good 
keeping qualities; in fact, gradually im- 
proves with moderate age. In modern 
flour there is a larger percentage of the 
total wheat kernel present, although some- 
what less of the dirt, bran and fiber. 
This is due to improvements in the mill- 
ing system. Modern flour is much clean- 
er, contains less impurities than the old 
grist-mill product, and from a sanitary 
point of view is a better food product. I 
will briefly discuss the comparative vita- 
mine content of each under the next head. 


NUTRITION 

The flour chemist must be familiar with 
nutrition investigations, as problems re- 
lating to the nutritive value of flour are 
continually arising. The general public 
is not well informed upon the nutritive 
value of foods, and frequently is imposed 
upon by the statements of the unin- 
formed, or those who wish to be pecuni- 
arily benefited by the promulgation of 
such ideas as that ordinary white flour 
and the bread made from it are deficient 
in nourishment. 

Graham Lusk, in “The Fundamental 
Basis of Nutrition,” briefly notes this 
lack of knowledge as to the value of 
foods: “Even among educated persons, 
one may hear the grossest error of judg- 
ment regarding the nutritive value of a 
hen’s egg, and few of those who eat in 
restaurants realize that the greatest quota 
of nourishment which is brought to them 
lies, not in the specific dish served, but in 
the bread and butter which ostensibly is 
presented as a gift.” ‘ 

THE VALUE OF BRAN 

The miller is sometimes violently, cen- 
sured for removing the bran from his 
flour. It is said that he robs the flour; 
takes out the most valuable and nourish- 
ing part, and sells a depleted article to 
the public. 

It would be made to appear that the 
miller was doing this for his own profit. 
What are the facts? The bran and wheat 
offals sell for 114 to 11, per lb, while his 
flour sells for 21% to 3c. It certainly would 
be financially to the benefit of the miller 
to sell bran at flour prices. Where, then, 
is there any gain to the miller for the so- 
called robbing of the flour of its most 
nutritious part? 

The general public does not want, and 
will not buy, flour containing bran, and 
the public cannot be coerced in matters 
concerning food, any more than it can 
in religion or politics. Then, too, there is 
sound reason in the public demand for 
white flour bread in preference to bread 
with the bran. 

The extensive experiments conducted 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, covering a series of years, have 
plainly demonstrated that the flours with 
the larger particles containing the bran 
are not so completely digested and ab- 
sorbed by the body as the fine flours con- 
taining no bran. The bran lowers the 
digestibility and the availability of the 
nutrients in the bread. 

There are cases where this may be an 
advantage, but not in the case of normal 

ersons, as the average mechanic or 
aborer. There are also individuals who 
are benefited by the mechanical action of 
the bran during digestion; but these 
cases form no valid basis for geo 
that all persons of normal digestion shoul 
eat only bread containing the bran. 

England, a few years ago, was violent- 
ly agitated by the Bread Reform 
League’s advocacy of standard bread,— 
bread made from standard flour contain- 
ing bran. A commission of Parliament 
finally had to investigate the subject, and 


wisely reported that what was most impor- 
tant was increasing the protein content of 
wheats and encouraging the use of flours 
with the maximum of gluten or protein. 


PHOSPHATES 

Another accusation occasionally made 
against bread is that it is deficient in 
phosphates and mineral matter. The 
chief function of flour is to furnish pro- 
tein and carbohydrates cheaply, and in 
liberal and well-proportioned amounts, 
but it furnishes also liberal amounts of 
mineral matter. 

Some years ago, Dr. H. W. Wiley, in 
discussing the mineral matter of flours, 
said: “Enough is left, however, not only 
to supply the need of the body for min- 
eral constituents, but also for condimen- 
tary purposes.” 

Graham Lusk says: “However, those 
who live on the usual mixed diet rarely 
suffer salt hunger” [the term salt being 
used in the broad sense to indicate min- 
eral matter]; “salts, therefore, scarcely 
enter into the food as an economic ques- 
tion.” 

The layman fails to appreciate that 
phosphates are included in the mineral 
matter and “salts” along with inorganic 
or ash constituents as a group. 

The more recent investigations of the 
proteins, particularly of their derivative 
and component parts, show that not all 
proteins have the same nutritive value. 
Some contain a larger number of typical 
substances necessary for growth and 
muscular construction, and others are 
deficient even in certain derivative prod- 
ucts. To call a substance a protein does 
not necessarily signify its absolute food 
value. 

FLOUR PROTEINS 

This brings up the question, What of 
the proteins of flour? Generally speak- 
ing, a flour with 12 per cent of protein 
has about 5 per cent each of gliadin and 
glutenin, and about 2 per cent collec- 
tively of a number of other protéins, al- 
bumins, globulins and proteoses. The 
gliadin is the gluelike body particularly 
characteristic of wheat, and which serves 
as the “binder” of the gluten. The glu- 
tenin has all the essential components for 
purposes of nutrition, and ranks equally 
with any protein, as casein, or meat pro- 
teins, or ovalbumin for “all sufficient 
source of protein supply.” (G. Lusk, p. 
22.) There is present in flour approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of these proteins of the 
A or highest grade, which is twice ‘as 
much as is found in milk, and, besides 
these, there are 6 per cent more of gliadin 
and similar proteins to serve for general 
conservation purposes. 

The proteins of corn, the zeins, are not 
the equals of the wheat proteins, as the 
zeins do not contain in their make-up cer- 
tain component substances necessary for 
growth. Recent investigations and the 
views advanced in regard to the nutri- 
tive value of the proteins in no way affect 
the high position which flour and bread 
occupy in the dietary, because flour con- 
tains so much of the growth-promoting 
proteins combined with the conservation 
proteins. 

VITAMINES 

There are other substances, as vita- 
mines, which are receiving deserved at- 
tention in the study of foods. These un- 
known substances, the products of cell 
activities of both plant and animal bodies, 
it is claimed, take a very important part 
in nutrition, since in their absence neu- 
rotic conditions arise from malnutrition. 
The vitamine bodies are supposedly par- 
ticularly lacking-in such foods as rice and 
corn, which are deficient in protein. 

Beriberi and pellagra are diseases 
caused by the use of large amounts of 
foods which are deficient in protein and 
this supposed vitamine. Pellagra occurs 
mainly in those localities of the United 
States where the average consumption of 
wheat per capita falls Veow 4.6 bus, and 
not in the states consuming the average 
of 5.3 or more. According to statistics, 
paowe is practically absent where a 
iberal diet is used in which bread forms 
an essential part. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that vitamines are produced from 
the activity of the yeast plant, and hence 
bread made with yeast contains not only 
the vitamine of the flour but also that 
made by the action of the yeast plant 
during bread-making. In fact, Funk first 
obtained the vitamine principle from 
yeast. Whether the temperature in bak- 
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ing is sufficient to completely destroy 
these so-called vitamine products has not 
been demonstrated, but it would appear 
that it is not, as the interior of the moist 
loaf in baking does not reach a particu- 
larly high temperature. 

It is generally recognized that there are 
unknown constituents or components of 
foods. Most food chemists do not recog- 
nize vitamines as a general term, covering 
these unknown constituents, or if they use 
the word, they put it in quotation marks, 
as “vitamin.” 


THE “DIRTY FLOUR” FALLACY 


Illogical comparisons are sometimes at- 
tempted as to the vitamine content of old 
millstone and modern flour. It is asserted 
that the old flour contained the vitamines 
in abundance, while the modern flour con- 
tains none. 

What are the facts? Fragmentary, con- 
tradictory and unproved. In the absence 
of any exact quantitative methods of de- 
termining vitamines, indirect and question- 
able means are employed. It is argued 
that as more of the bran and fiber is 
removed from the modern flour, it must 
of necessity contain less vitamines. But 
here is one fallacy of argument: bolting 
cloths and sieves were used in making the 
old flour long before the advent of mod- 
ern milling. The difference in bran con- 
tent between the two is too insignificant 
to ascribe special vitamine virtues to the 
one’ and not to the other. 

Furthermore, in modern milling the 
flour layers supposedly richest in vita- 
mines are now more completely recovered 
than in the old grist-mill product, when 
much of these flours went with the feeds. 
Now, in the end, the two flours, old and 
new, stand on the same basis as to sup- 
posed vitamine content. 

Why hark back to the old dirty flour? 
It is really inexplainable why some sup- 
posedly scientific investigators will di- 
gress and unjustly condemn a great in- 
dustry when their very utterances show a 
complete lack of knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

There are many fundamental facts in 
connection with pellagra, beriberi and 
polyneuritis, which cannot be harmonized 
with the vitamine deficiency theory, such 
as certain feeding experiments conducted 
by the Canadian government experimental 
stations. Rice feed, containing the rice 
polish and the bran, supposedly rich in 
vitamine material that is the curative 
agent of beriberi, induced the disease it- 
self when fed with combinations of grain, 
milk, alfalfa, potatoes, etc., all rich in 
vitamines. The experiment was carried 
on in such an extensive and careful way, 
and duplicated, that no question can be 
raised as to its accuracy. Then, again, it 
is well known that fowls, the so-called 
classical experimental animal for the 
physiological estimation of the vitamine 
content of foods, “are frequently attacked 
with inflammation of the intestines” or 
polyneuritis “when fed on one or two 
kinds of grain only.” Whole grains are 
supposed to be rich in vitamines. Hence 
it is that many of the facts supposedly 
necessary to prove the correctness of the 
vitamine theory are contradictory. There 
certainly is no connection between flour 
and pellagra. 

Funk, the first to announce the vita- 
mine theory, has taken out two patents 
relative to their production for commer- 
cial purposes, 


CONSUMPTION OF BREAD 


Bread enters into the dietary to a 
greater extent than would appear from a 
superficial view of the subject, and is 
justly designated “the staff of life.” The 
eastern, northern, central and western 
states all consume more flour than the 
southern states. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates the consumption of 
wheat per capita as ranging from 4 to 
4, bus in Georgia, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and from 6 to 
7.2 bus in all of the states west of the 
Rockies except California, also in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Oklahoma. The remaining states 
consume from 41/, to 6 bus per capita, the 
general average being 5.3. 

Assuming the wheat to weigh 60 lbs per 
bu, and to yield 72 per cent of flour, it 
would be equivalent to 240 Ibs of flour 
consumed per capita in the United States. 

It is interesting to look at the economic 
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aspect of the question. A family of five 
persons, two adults and three others, 
either children or elderly persons, con- 
suming respectively .27, .24, .19, .12, .10 
Ibs of protein per day in accord with our 
dietary standards, would require a total 
of .92.lbs of protein. This family of five, 


consuming average of 240 lbs per 
capita of flour, would use 1,200 lbs per 
year. 


Assuming this to be average flour (the 
total flour from the wheat), containing 
11.50 per cent protein, the 1,200 lbs would 
therefore contain about 138 Ibs of protein. 
The average dietary of the family called 
for .92 Ibs of protein per day, or 336 lbs 
per year. That is to say, over 40 per cent of 
the most expensive and most important 
nutrient in the daily dietary of the aver- 
age individual of the United States is 
supplied in the flour. In the states con- 
suming 6 bus and more per capita of 
wheat, 45 per cent or more-is thus sup- 
plied, 

THE COST OF FLOUR 

Calculations made by the writer a few 
years ago, and based upon the amounts 
of foodstuffs consumed by the average 
family, according to statistics of the 
United States Bureau of Labor, show 
that flour costs about one-tenth as much 
as all other foods combined, although it 
furnished over 40 per cent of the total 
protein and over 50 per cent of the 
energy of the daily ration. 

There are other economic phases of the 
flour question that deserve brief men- 
tion. There are upward of 66,000 persons 
engaged in various ways in the milling 
industry—over 40,000 as daily wage 
earners, 11,000 clerks and salaried offi- 
cers and about 15,000 proprietors and 
firm members; the total pay-roll is over 
$35,000,000 annually. 

The flour mills represent a capital in- 
vestment of over $400,000,000, pay over 
$2,000,000 in taxes, and manufacture 
nearly $1,000,000,000 worth of products in 
a year. Over 95 per cent of this sum is 
paid out for raw material, and cost of 
manufacture and sales. This and similar 
data previously given are taken from 
United States census reports, abstracted 
and compiled in The Miller’s Almanack 
1916, published by The Northwestern 
Miller. 

It is very essential that the export flour 
market be kept open, otherwise many 
flour mills will be idle. If all the flour 
mills of the country were operated to 
full capacity for a little over three 


months (100 days), they would make 


enough flour for home consumption. 

There is no industry in which there. is 
fiercer competition for trade—both do- 
mestic and foreign—than in flour-milling, 
and it is safe to say that the average 
profits per year are materially less than 
10c per bbl. A number of years ago my 
attention was called to the singular fact 
that.a company was saved from having 
a deficit by using a barrel containing two 
less hoops than formerly. It is right that 
the chief food of a nation should be 
made not only as cheaply as possible, but 
also as good as possible. 

WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 

With such a large industry as flour- 
milling and so many mills of various 
sizes in this country, it is not surprising 
that the miller has often taken a promi- 
nent ‘part in the affairs of the nation 
since the days of President George 
Washington, who was one of the best and 
most progressive millers of this country. 
The quality of his flour was so well known 
that it was accepted in the world’s mar- 
kets without inspection. 

It is interesting to note how he labeled 
his flour: One was “Fine Flour,” and 
another “Superfine Flour.” He used fine 
bolting cloths in making his flour. “Ship 
stuff” was one of the by-products. Muck- 
rakers of today libel fine bolted flours as 
lacking in nutrition. The flour would be 
condemned as lacking in so-called “vita- 
min.” Lincoln at one time worked in a 
flour mill,—the old Rutledge mill in Ili- 
nois,—and it was along the banks of the 
mill stream that the courtship of Lincoln 
and Ann Rutledge took place. There is 
no industry that has had a more splendid 
history, or which is more intimately inter- 
woven with the progress and development 
of the country, than flour-milling. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD WHEAT 


What is most needed at the present 
time is that more attention be paid to 


the production of good wheats, particu- 
larly those of high protein content. Since 
flour enters so largely into the dietary, it 
cannot be made too . Professor 
Mendel, in “Changes in the Food Supply 
and Their Relation to Nutrition,” aptly 
says: “Of all the foodstuffs, the proteins 
offer the most serious problem. They 
represent the indispensable staple for 
tissue construction; they are produced at 
the greatest expense.” 

While, in the case of some persons, too 
much protein may be consumed—as when 
meats are used to excess—any trouble 
would be obviated, and a better balanced 
and cheaper ration secured, by the use 
of more bread and less meat. It is not 
intended to convey the idea that one 
“should live on bread alone,” any more 
than that we should live on any single 
food material. Any attempt to lessen the 
protein content of flour and increase its 
starch or carbohydrate content must be 
regarded as a serious menace to the nutri- 
tive value of our chief article of diet. 

In considering potato bread, the food 
value of the mixture should be noted. 
Professor Mendel (page 25) notes a 
tendency for a bread and potato diet to 
be deficient in protein. In speaking of 
the industrial workers coming from the 
country to the city, he says: “They cannot 
well get along with their former simple 
diet, because the cheap ‘food material 
which one easily obtained, as bread and 
potatoes, contains too little protein. They 
undoubtedly need an increase of proteid 
material.” It is the starchy potato that 
decreases the protein content in the diet. 
There is certainly no need for any in- 
crease in starchy materials to combine 
with bread. 

PRINCIPLES OF BREAD-MAKING 


Another important need is a_ better 
understanding of the principles of bread- 
making, and a wider diffusion of our 
present knowledge of the subject. There 
is too much poor bread, and this is due 
to a lack of knowledge. Bread-making 
is an art founded upon scientific prin- 
ciples. Rule-of-thumb methods for bread- 
making should give way in our domestic 
science courses to a study of principles, 
so that the manipulator will vary the 
method of procedure and the amount of 
ingredients to conform to the character 
of the flour used. It is just as necessary 
to make slight variations in the process 
of bread-making as it is to make slight 
changes in butter-making. 

Generally, the quantity of bread con- 
sumed is regulated by its quality. Good 
bread is eaten with a relish, poor bread 
with indifference or not at all. If it is 
desired to economize in thé cost of living, 
the amount of bread used in the dietary 
must be increased, because there is no 
food at ordinary market prices that fur- 
nishes such a large amount of valuable 
nutrients in a balanced form and at such 
a low cost as flour. Hence it is economy to 
encourage in every way a wider. use of 
bread and flour in the dietary. 

There are other gains besides economy. 
Mendel (Changes in the Food Supply and 
Their Relation to Nutrition, page 24) 
quotes Rubner as saying: “Long ago the 
medical profession started an opposition 
to the exaggerated meat diet, long before 
the vegetarian propaganda was started. 
It was maintained that flour-foods, vege- 
tables and fruit should be eaten in place 
of the over-large quantities of meat.” 

Flour-milling problems and nutrition 
questions are closely related, and de- 
mand the best thought and attention that 
science can give. These questions must 
be approached in a broad way and in the 
right spirit. bows: Tome not questions for 
the charlatan or the zealot food reformer 
to toy with. They are of such importance 
that they are destined to be studied until 
correct scientific conclusions are obtained. 
Science cannot be fooled permanently. 

ADULTERATED SCIENCE 

Adulterated science has been attempt- 
ed, but, like other forms of adulteration, 
it is detectable: Chemists must keep up 
the ethics of their profession. here 
should be but one scientific standard for 
all things. Any business or practice which 
is not right, or which will not stand the 
closest scrutiny, has no claim to continue 
its existence. 

It is to be regretted that, occasionally, 
men possessing some scientific knowledge 


-are willing to use it for selfish ends, Such 


persons cannot be called scientists, be- 
cause true science will not be polluted. 
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Scientists may—and often do—differ, but 
when a person will distort facts, disre- 
gard the welfare or general. good of the 
public, or by stealth or cunning injure 
an industry and knowingly commit un- 
ethical acts, such a person rightfully for- 
feits the respect of scientists. Both gov- 
ernment experts and those — by 
manufacturers should be above such prac- 
tices. They should leave those who wish 
to follow such lines, in the language of 
Kipling: 

. . . “Sweating and stealing 
a year and a half behind.” 


World’s Merchant Ship-Building 

The Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce, from various unofficial 
sources entitled to credence, estimates 
that the merchant shipping built in the 
world during the calendar year 1916 
numbered 2,505 vessels of 1,899,943 gross 
tons, while during the same period 1,149 
vessels of 2,082,683 gross tons were lost 
through war causes, a net reduction of 
about 200,000 ss tons, or one-half of 
1 per cent of the world’s merchant ship- 
ping, which comprised 48,683,136 gross 
tons, according to Lloyd’s Register in 
June, 1916. 

The construction of merchant ships for 
1916 may be divided as follows: 





Gross 

Vessels tons 

Built in the United States... 1,213 560,239 
Built in United Kingdom and 





British Dominions ........ 510 619,336 
Built in other foreign coun- 

BEMED oc vdcdiccenecceauemeve 782 720,368 

OGONE 5 hae citec vcevtecuaves 2,505 1,899,943 


The figures for “other foreign coun- 
tries” in some instances include ships 
launched and not completed, offset in 
part by the fact that in some instances 
vessels completed late in December may 
not have been tabulated. Excluding war- 
ships, the details are as follows: 

—— Gross tons 





BD * nbs. od ckek bet heee 250 246,234 
POPENNE Bo 0 00 Che n4es cmp caoes 297 208,180 
DOME Heb a Wecindndtschvocbicse 30 60,472 
ee BRA Aree eee 70 44,903 
Syren are 35 40,090 
ho MERE Ce eC ae 10 39,457 
DORMNOPE. 25 hi ieveearéoser 30 37,150 
GOMER -0.0:6 0 6. dew vase ae de 18 25,950 
WEE ina 26% opt eepaehrer ste 4 10,071 
pe BETES TRS CREAT 38 7,861 

“Metals: vices pevcescccdent 782 720,368 


Practically all the ships built were cargo 
boats. Of the notable exceptions and of 
the largest cargo boats the Glasgow 
Herald says: 

The largest vessels launched in the 
United Kingdom were the Royal Mail 
steamer Brecknockshire, of 12,000 tons, 
at Belfast, and the Ocean Line steamer 
Tyndareus, of 11,000 tons, at Greenock. 
Abroad the record for size is held by the 
turbine liner Paris, of 24,000 tons and 
45,000 indicated horse power, at St. Na- 
zaire, while there were also the Italian 
turbine liner Duilo, of 21,700 tons and 
22,000 indicated horse wer, at Sestri 
Ponente; a Hamburg-South American 
liner of 21,500 tons, said to have been 
launched at Hamburg; the two splendid 
Italian steamers Milazzo and Volturno, 
each of 11,477 tons, built at Spezia; a 
cargo steamer of 10,700 tons at Dunkirk, 
France; and an oil tanker of 10,050 tons 
at Newport News. 





Car Shortage and Surplusage 

Figures compiled by the American 
Railway Association, and published in 
Daily Financial America, for the 10- 
year period ended Dec. 31, 1916, show 
that for nearly nine years preceding the 
middle of August, 1916, there was a con- 
tinuous net surplusage of cars on Ameri- 
can railroads except for about one month 
in 1909, three months in 1912, one month 
in 1913 and the month of March last 
year, in which periods net shortages ex- 
isted. The amount of car idleness in the 
aggregate for the 10-year period has been 
13, times the amount of car shorta, 

Counting every day in the life of a 
freightcar as a “car day,” the figures 
show that during the 10 years idle car 
days numbered 423,183,191. Within that 
time the brief periods in which the rail- 
roads could not supply as many cars as 
shippers called for aggregat $1,543;- 


316 car days—or only about 8 per cent of 
the idle car days. 

In considering these figures, however, it 
must be borne in mind that the total of 
idle cars in the country and the net sur- 
plusage on all American railroads in any 
given period, are not identical. 


More- 
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over, paradoxical as it may seem, a car 
shortage and a car. surplusage may exist 
simultaneously on Poy soa caleeed. 

“It is by subtracting the total car 
shortage from the gate of idle cars, 
or vice versa, Primate it to the conditions 
of freight traffic, that we ascertain the 
net surplusage or net shortage existing 
in the country,” stated J. W. Lee, ad- 
visory counsel of the American Railway 
Association. “For instance, a certain 
railroad may have 100,000 idle cars on its 
entire system, and yet in certain territory 
a shortage of 10,000 cars may prevail— 
that is, sufficient freight is offered by 
shippers in that territory to fill 10,000 
cars which are not available. 

“Thus, it can be seen that a net sur- 
plusage of 90,000 cars existed on that 
railroad, and by following the same 
process on all lines it is ascertained 
whether a net surplusage or a net short- 
age exists in the country. 

“On Aug. 1, 1916, the total number of 
cars on all railroads which were idle be- 
cause shippers did not have freight to 
offer where the cars were available was 
48,753, while on the same date a total 
shortage of 39,991 cars existed at points 
where the railroads could not supply all 
the cars called for. By subtracting the 
total shortage from the total surplusage 
it is found that on that day a net sur- 
plusage of 9,762 cars existed. 

“By making a canvass of all roads, the 
American Railway Association is thus 
able to ascertain whether a net surplus- 
ope. or net shortage exists at any given 
time.” 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The follawing trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Warder,” and picture of man carrying 
shield, with building in the background; No. 
81,229. Owner, McClelland-Ward Co.,. De- 
catur, Ill, Used on cereal breakfast foods 
and other food products. 

“Great Western’; No. 99,412. Owner, 
Lauderbach-Barber Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Golden Pyramid,” and an Egyptian 
scene; No. 99,606. Owner, Red- River Milling 
Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. Used on wheat flour. 

“Wirthmor”’; No, 99,704. Owner, Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Majority”; No. 99,705. Owner, Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“B,” formed of barley; No. 99,802. Owner, 
Barley Foods Co., Morgantown, W. Va. Used 
on specially prepared barley. 

“‘Presco”’; No, 99,804. Owner, Barley Foods 
Co., Morgantown, W. Va. Used on buck- 
wheat flour. 

“Old Mammy holding a steaming dish in 
her hand”; No. 99,805. Owner, Barley Foods 
Co., Morgantown, W. Va. Used on specially 
prepared barley and pear! barley. 

“Alicia,” and head of young lady; No. 
99,959. Owner, Hezel Milling Co., Hast St. 
Louis, Ill, Used on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Alta Sita,” and representation of a scene: 
No. 99,960. Owner, Hezel Milling Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. Used on wheat flour. 

“Old Jack,” and playing card on which 
appears the head of a mule; No. 99,976. 
Owner, John Wade & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. 
Used on stock foods. 

“Rose Buds’; No, 100,008. Owner, Peter 
Haupt, New Athens, Ill. Used on wheat flour. 

“Antmo”’; No. 100,076. Owner, Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co., Cincinnati. Used on a dairy, 
stock, cattle, and farm animal food, 

“Surplus”; No. 100,102. Owner, Prange 
Milling Co., New Douglas, Il. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Occident”; No. 100,271. Owner, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Used on 
wheat feed. 

“Producer”; No. 100,272. Owner, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Sweet Loaf’; No. 100,273. Owner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Valkyr”’; No. 100,274. 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
wheat flour. 

“Pul-Mor”’; No. 100,298. Owner, Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, Wis. Used 
on stock feed composed wholly or mainly of 
grain and seeds, or mixtures thereof. 

“Don-Q”; No. 100,295. Owner, Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Erasco,”” and diamond-shaped figure; No. 
100,311. Owner, BE. Rauh & Sons’ Fertilizer 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used on a stock and 
poultry food comprising the bones and flesh 
of animals, cooked, sterilized, and com- 
pressed into a hard dry cake, and then 
ground fine for a stock food and coarser for 
a poultry food. 

“Vesper”; No. 100,314. 


Owner, Russell- 
Used on 


Owner, Russell- 


Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 
“Common Sense’; No. 99,188. Owner, 


Samuel Goldberg, Detroit, Mich. Used on 
poultry feed known as egg mash, comp6sed 
of finely ground grain of various kinds, 
scratch feed, consisting of whole and cracked 
grains of various kinds, little chick feed, 
consisting of finely cracked grains of vari- 
ous kinds, pigeon feed, consisting of a mix- 
ture of different kinds of grain suitable for 
pigeons, and poultry feed, consisting of a, 
mixture of different kinds of grain. 

“Kracker-Jack,” and design; No. 99,603. 
Owner, Alexander Lerman, Philadelphia. 
Used on rye flour. 
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The Punishment Fitting the Crime 
What under the sun is a willing but 
not omniscient hack writer to do with an 
order like this, emanating from a respec- 
table-milling journal? 

“The accompanying three pictures 
were drawn to illustrate items in our 
humorous column, but unfortunately the 
items were all published before the pic- 
tures were ven eng They thus will 
represent a dead loss if not made avail- 
able for publication in some other way. 
Kindly prepare a story of not more than 
200 words appropriately introducing all 
three pictures. If possible, the story 
should refer in some way to the milling 
industry, but, as we recognize your entire 
ignorance of the subject, we are willing 
to waive this requirement.” 

Therewith, a gentleman in the trenches 
writing letters, a bag of flour making fun 
of an obese potato, and a perfectly un- 
compromising black rooster. 

Oh, very well; maybe I don’t know 
beans about their darned milling business, 
but ll show ’em. Here goes... 

“Corporal Thomas Atkins, who in pri- 
vate life had been by profession a miller” 
—there’s their old business, first crack 
out of the box—‘“and by avocation an 
artist, sat serenely in the trenches, amid 
the bursting of shells, sketching from life 
a superb rooster who was unconcernedly 
shepherding his flock midway between 





= ow ated 

Corporal Atkins, by profession a miller 
the British and German lines.” (That 
attends to two pictures; now for the last 
one.) 

“But his heart was not in his work, for 
his mind ever wandered to the little mill 
beside the placid stream, where his wife 
would now be turning the millwheel—” 
talk about your local color !—“and count- 
ing the untold millions which the war was 
bringing into her coffers. ‘The old girl 
ought to make enough to buy herself a 
new dress, come 1921, he murmured. But 
then his dream of affluence was rudely 
shattered. His tent-mate, Corporal 





and German 


Midway between the British 
1 


ines 
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Micky O’Shanahan,—his nationality be- 


emt by by his nomenclature,—came 
whistling gayly down the trench, waving 
a copy of -morning’s London paper. 


“More power to yer elbow, collcen,’ 
says he, ‘an’ sure it’s the broth av a boy 
yez are. 
Oirland’s come to her own at last. It’s 
two-fifty a bushel the praties is sellin’ at, 
ye poor, beggarly, down-at-the-heel ex- 
maker av bread,’ says he. 

“Corporal Atkins’ heart sank. With a 
swift wipe of the sock with which his 
left hand was protected against the icy 
cold, he obliterated the contented rooster 
from his drawing-block, and with a few 
rapid lines sketched a cartoon embody- 
ing the thought of his Irish friend. Now 
and then his tears blotted the lines almost 
as fast as he drew them. 

“So, out of the bitterness of his heart, 
he drew; and afterwards he sold the car- 
toon to a London weekly paper for fifty 
thousand dollars. But the price of po- 
tatoes went so high that not even Cor- 
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Ould Oirland’s come to her own 


poral Micky O’Shanahan had the nerve 
to eat them any more, and he had to 
spend his surplus pay on the flour re- 
sulting from Mrs. Atkins’ daily exertions 
with the millwheel. Which proves that 
it’s an ill wind that blows the miller no 
good.” 

There; that ought to hold ’em—all the 
pictures in, and a fine puff for the mill- 
ing business. I only wish the flour bag 
didn’t look so cheerful; if I could get 
hold of that chap who signs his drawings 
“G,” I'd give him a piece of my mind. 
Well, anyhow, they ought to pay me at 
least the price of a can of cut plug. I 
wonder if they will. 

Hezekiah McInkboitle. 





Trade of the United States 

The statement of the foreign trade of 
the United States for 1916 has been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The imports and ex- 
ports by great groups during the 12 
months ended December 31, are present- 
ed in the following statement (000’s 
omitted) : 

IMPORTS 
1916 1915 

Crude materials for use 

in manufacturing ....$1,009,584 $695,889 
Foodstuffs in crude con- 

dition and food ani- 


WEES Vices covedccoveses 260,152 242,905 
Foodstuffs partly or 

wholly manufactured... 338,707 273,246 
Manufactures for further 

use in manufacturing. 417,861 260,979 
Manufactures ready for 

consumption ......... 345,578 292,018 
Miscellaneous ........-+. 19,774 13,561 





eeeree ds $2,391,654 $1,778,597 
EXPORTS 
Crude materials for use 


Total imports 


in manufacturing $719,761 $567,363 
Foodstuffs in crude con- 

dition and food ani- 

WMOAIB sc ccccedccsccceses 421,280 461,643 
Foodstuffs partly or 

wholly manufactured... 648,060 550,566 
Manufactures for further 

use in manufacturing... 912,203 475,697 
Manufactures ready for 

consumption ......... 2,625,686 1,315,106 
Miscellaneous ..........- 94,280 122,867 





Total domestic exports.$5,421,269 $3,493,231 
Foreign merchandise ex- 
ported 


Total exports ......... $5,481,424 $3,554,671 


60,154 61,440 








Foreign Trade of France 

Provisional figures give the total value 
of the foreign trade of France for 1916 
as $3,913,094,686, compared with $2,889,- 
820,459 (revised —- for 1915. The 
imports increased in value from $2,129,- 
for 1915 to $2,925,766,516, and 

the exports from $759,912,217 to $987,- 


But Erin go bragh, and Ould’ 


328,170. The 1916 figures are based on 
the 1915 rates, therefore comparisons are 
not practicable, as no percentage price 
increase is given for 1916 and military 
imports are not included. 





British India had 70 jute mills, em- 
ploying 39,890 looms iad 812,421 spin- 
dles, in the year 1915-16, compared with 
37,830 looms and 795,528 spindles in the 
preceding year, the Textile Mercury, of 
Manchester, England, reports. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 





For the benefit of those out of a position, . 


advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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MILLER BOLTERS WANTED — APPLY 
Cataract City Milling Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED, ENER- 
getic salesman for Illinois territory by 
aggressive spring wheat mill. Address 531, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—CHIEF CLERK AND OFFICE 
manager for mill office; must be young, 
energetic, fully acquainted with accounting 
methods and have some knowledge of traf- 
fic; suitable salary to start and exceptional 
opportunity for advancement; give full 
particulars and references in first letter. 
Address 375, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LARGE NORTHWESTERN MILLING COM- 
pany wants high-grade salesman with 
established trade acquaintance in New 
York state territory; must be able to pro- 
duce results with a high-grade product; 
liberal salary and commission arrangement 
to right party; do not apply if you are not 
qualified, Address 520, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE MILL IN BUENOS AIRES, ARGEN- 
tine Republic, is desirous of employing 
reliable clerk who can eventually take 
management of its advertising department; 
must be reliable and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with this line of work and speak Span- 
ish; give age, experience, references and 
salary expected. Address 504, care North- 
western Miller, ‘Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED - 
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BY ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN AS MAN- 
ager of 200 to.500 bbl mill; preferably in 
Montana; could invest some money; ex- 
perience wide as to manufacturing, office 
work, selling and dealing with farmers; 
now employed; references. Address 491, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER, WITH LIFETIME 
experience in milling, wants position in 
eastern or Pacific states; employed three 
years in present place; experience in mills 
of 100 to 1,800 bbis, of various systems and 
wheat; have good recommendations. Ad- 
dress 529, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A CEREAL CHEMIST WITH WIDE PRAC- 
tical experience would like to get in touch 
with a milling company needing such serv- 
ice; have been for over seven years in 
charge of wheat and flour testing labora- 
tories; can translate analyses and tests into 
terms intelligible to your miller. Address 
530, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 600 bbis capacity, by competent 
man accustomed to grinding hard or soft 
wheat, and handling mills of large ca- 
pacity; familiar with the latest methods 
of testing and baking; can give best of 
references and reason for wishing to 
change. Address 497, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER, NOW 
employed, solicits correspondence with ag- 
gressive mill offering larger opportunities; 
extensive experience in building trade, both 
domestic and export; want opening where 
efficiency, sales and executive ability 
count; particularly qualified to promote 
business by correspondence; exceptional 
references; Southwest preferred. Address 
ag care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 

°. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 6, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill; water power; about 35 miles from 
Twin Cities; seven-room house; four acres 
land; good wheat and rye country. Ad- 
dress 533, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—ANY ONE HAVING 60 TO 150- 
bbl mill outfits to sell cheap to write full 
descriptions and prices to P. O. Box 617, 
Huron, 8. D. 





FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE, 300 H-P 
at high pressure; used between three and 
four years; in good condition; at reason- 
able price. Address 527, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, SEVEN YEARS’ GENERAL EX- 
perience in fiour mills, desires position. 
For particulars address 517, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
over; if you are in need of a miller write 
me; all letters will be answered. Address 
“Nebraska Miller,” 535, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL IN NORTH 
Dakota or Montana, by married man of 35 
years, with 17 years’ experience in mills 
from 25 to 3,000 bbis. Address 525, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER, EXPERIENCED AS TO ALL 
varieties of wheat and milling systems; 
can get close yield and quality; temperate 
and dependable; references. Address 489, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SECOND MILLER IN 500-BBL MILL 
or over by man of 16 years’ experience; 
state salary and if steady position; can 
come at once. Address “Nebraska Miller,” 
536, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A BARGAIN—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 1650-bbl flour mill, practically new, 
including wagon and other scales, for sale; 
engine and 80 h-p boiler; must be seen 
to be appreciated; must be disposed of 
within 60 days. D. G. Donahue, 312 

Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x24-in. Barnard & Leas rolls; five double 
stands 9x18-in. Barnard & Leas rolls; one 
double stand 9x16-in. Barnard & Leas rolls; 
one double stand 6x14-in. Barnard & Leas 
rolls; one single stand 6xi4-in. Barnard & 
Leas rolls; four No. 10 Barnard & Leas 
purifiers; one 8x28-in. flour dresser; one 
Grundler feed grinder and pulverizer; two 
Monitor flour packers; one Barnard & Leas 
feed packer; two Buckley grinders; two 
McFeeley grinders; one 24-in. steel exhaust 
fan; one 18-in. wooden exhaust fan; one 
Monarch bran duster; one Colonial feed 
governor; one car puller, 8-car capacity, 
friction clutch drive; one automatic power 
shovel; all sizes of shaftings and pulleys. 
For prices, write the Vilm Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 200 
bbls, by energetic young man, or as packer 
or helper where there is opportunity to 
secure second miller’s place; recommenda- 
tions as to ability and character. Address 
524, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO HANDLE ACCOUNT OF 
spring or winter wheat mill in Illinois and 
Indiana or Iowa; must have established 
trade of not less than 10,000 bbis annually; 
strictly commission basis with small draw- 
ing account; guarantee to double business. 
Address J. F. Slocum, Peoria, Ill. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, 16 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, well acquainted with eastern New 
York state territory, age 46, married, de- 
sires connection with large mill selling flour 
and feeds in car lots and mixed cars; ref- 
erences. Address 510, care Northwestern 
Milier, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one invincible receiving separa- 
tor, No. 7, with double fan; one Fair- 
banks gasoline engine, 8 h.-p. C. 8. Chris- 
tensen Co., Madelia, Minnesota. 








Attention Grain Shippers 
We have for sale 50 60,000 Cap. Box Cars 
suitable for grain shipments, first-class 
condition, immediate delivery. Don't 
depend on railroad Buy one or two 
ears of your own. 

Water A. ZELNICKER Suppty Co. 
Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





= 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 bushels 





Noblesville ¥ 





Naught But The Finest 


We buy only the finest wheat, and prepare it in a mill that is one of the 
model mills of the country. Our millers are experts with years of experience. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that COMPETITION (hard spring wheat) and 
KISMET (soft winter wheat) are flours that meet every requirement in 
their respective fields. Your own tests will prove that for purity, uniform- 
ity, quality and satisfactory results, KISMET and COMPETITION have no 
equals. Write us for complete information. 


Mixed Car Shipments When Desired 


Noblesville Le 2) Milling Co. 





Mill Capacity, 1200 barrels daily 


Indiana,U.S.A. 











The flour that is made 
for baking results and 
delivers the goods. It 
pleases our patrons—it 
will please you. 





I LEE OE A POR gay ~ 


The Goshen Milling Co. 


Goshen, Indiana 












Homco / Mixed Cars sizivisat 
| en | MAYFLOWER MILLS 
| Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


| Horse, Mule 
a, Dairy, Poultry 








Flour for Critical Trade 


Soft Winter Wheat Plain Flours 
A Full Soft Winter Wheat Self-Rising Flours 


Assortment] Spring Wheat Flours 
Hard Winter Wheat Flours 


In addition a full line of meal, millfeeds, and 
corn and oat feeds of all kinds. 


Our central location at Indianapolis, 
our advantageous transit arrange- 
ments, our large capacity (8,000 bar- 
rels daily) and our ability to ship 
products of uniform grade, enable us 
to serve you to advantage. 


Write for quotations. 


Acme-Evans Company 
Millers Indianapolis, Ind. 











ROXA 


Spells Highest Quality” in| 
ROXANE B ST PA rl 


ROXANE GRA 
me Wh E V 
SELF-RISIN 
PANCAKA I 
CAKE & PASTRY 
wiles WHEAT CEREAL 
de STERILIZED WHEAT BRAN 
0 ie an Cy 7!) 2) ee ed OV ee 2 Ce | FP? 






YOUR INOUIR es er cry - AA 
‘7? AKIN-ERSKINE MILLING CO. 7 


EVANSVILLE, 





Balanced Rations that are Scientifically 


Correct. Write for our plan of direct adver- Igleheart Brothers 


tising through our dealer agents. It brings 







the Feeder right to your store and permits MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 

him to thoroughly test Homceo Mixed Feeds Soft Winter Wheat Flour + 

without one penny of cost to him or to you. Write for Samples and information 
AMERICAN HOMINY COMPANY Established 1856 § EVANSVILLE, IND. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Cable Address: ‘‘Igleheart”’ 1,500 Bbls. 























The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


Member Millers’ National Federation MONTICELLO, INDIANA 







































